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CHAPTER J,.-DESCRIPTIVE, 
ear Con emee 
Section A.--Physical Aspects. 


Tug State of Sirmiir lies among the outer Himalayan*ranges, 
between 77° 5’ and 77° 55’E. and 80° 20’ and 31°5’N. Its 
length from Kamal on the west to Barouna on the east is 43 
miles and its width from Damandar on the north to Barél on the 
south is 50 miles, as the crow flies, Itis bounded on the north 
by the Simla Hill States of Balsan and Jubbal, on the east by 
the Tons river which divides it from the Dehra Dain District of 
the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh, from which the Jumna 
also separates it on the south-east. On the south it borders on 
the State of Kalsia and the Ambala District of the Punjab. It 
ia bounded on the west by Patiala territory, and on the north- 
west by Keonthal, Its area is 1,108 square miles, and its popu- 
lation in 1901 was 135,626 souls, 


The whole territory of the State is, with the exception of the 
broad valley of the Kiarda Din, mountainous, with deep valleys 
lying between ranges of varying elevation. Its main stream, the 
Giri, which enters the State at its northernmost point, runs at first 
from north-west to south-east, and for 25 miles forms the boundary 
between Sirmar and Keonthal, It then turns sharply to the 
south-east, and for a course of 55 miles divides the State into two 
almost equal portions, the Giri-zod or cis-Giri country, south-west 
of the river, and the Giri-pdr or trans-Giri, north-east of it, The 


people of these two parts differ considerably in their charac- 
teristics. 


The trans-Giri territory comprises the wild mountainous 
country which Kes between the great) range culminating in the 
Chir* peak and the Giri river. From this great peak, 11,982 feet 
in height, run two lofty ranges, one north-north-west, the Dhar 
Japroi-Jadol, with its westerly spurs, the Dhdér Pain Kuffar and 
Dhér Deothi: the other south-east, called the Dhar Nohra, to 
Haripur Fort (8,802 feet), whence it divides into two ranges, of 
which one runs almost due east to the valloy of the Tons. These 
ranges divide Sirmur from the State of Jubbal, From the Chir 
peak also run two other great spurs, north-west, the Diidham 
Dhér, and south-west, with many minor spurs springing from them, 
towards the Giri, From Haripur Fort the second range first 
runs southwards under the name of the Dhér Nigali and then 
turns to the east under the name of Dhér Kamrau, North of 
and parallel to this eastern spur runs the Dhér Shillai, and 


between these hills lies the valley of the Neweli river, which falls 
into the Tons, 


The cis-Giri country is intersected by three main ranges, all 
of which run from north-west to south-east, Of these the first is 
the Sain Dhar or range which lies parallel to the Giri, and the 


* Tho native name is * Churi chdudni ki dbar " (the hill of the silver banele?. 
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second is the Dhérthi or Little Range. Between these flows the 
Jalél. The third is the low range which runs from near Kdlé 
Amb to the south of Néhan and forms with the Dhérthi an open 
valley through the western half of which flows the Markanda. 
Between the eastern extremities of this and the Dh&rthi ranges 
lies the wide open valley of the Kidérda Din, whose castern 
border is on the Giri, the Jumna separating it from Dehra Dun, 


The Kiaérda Din itself may also be sub-divided into three 
distinct tracts :— 


(4) the Dan proper, which lies between the Jumna and: 
the lower parts of the Dh&rthi range and Poka hills, 
and is partially watered by the Giri and the Baté 
streams : 


(ii) the tract which comprises the N&li Khera and the | 
adjacent hills of the lower Dhérthi on the north of 
the Baté, east of Jdmiin-Khdla, west of tilla Gharib 
Nath, and south of Raéjban. which indeed may be 
regarded. as included in it, as it is a plain; in the 
north-east of this tract and on the south bank of the 
Giri lies Sirmir, the old capital of the State : 


(iit) the Par-Diini tract, which is surrounded by hills and 
lies near Méjra village. This is a natural fortress, 
only accessible by one road and now a deserted waste- 
forest—though remains of wells show that it was 
once cultivated, 


_ A khol is a long, narrrow valley. Its soil is usually stony and 
of inferior quality. But good pasture is abundant, ‘The popula- 
tion is sparse and in Y'ahsil Néhan chiefly consists of Gujars, 
who rear numbers of cattle, In Tahs{l Paunta the khols are 
mostly inhabited by Gdjars, Banjéras and Kanets. Wheat, 
barley, gram, cotton, maize, jwart and rice are grown in them, 
and gold is found in the sand of the streams, The chief Ahols 
are :— 


Néhan Tahstt. Paonta Tahstl. 
1. Bhud, 1. Haripur. 
2 Tflokpur, 2. Nagii. 
3. Matar Beheron, 8, Pablorf. 
4. Bijara, | 


The Kidrda Dan is watered by the B&té which rises nearest 
the Dhar in the centre of the lower part of the Dbdrthi range and 
flows south-eastward, in the reverse direction, to the Markanda, until 
it falls into the Jumna at B&été Mandi. It is a perennial stream, 
aubject to heavy floods in the rainy season, though usually fordable. 
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By far the greater portion of the State is drained by the 
Giri or its tributaries. None of these are important, except, on 
its right bank, the Jal4l, which joins it at Dad4hu below Satibégh 
at the south-eastern extremity of the Sain Dhér. On its left 
bank the principal streams aro the Lojla and Palor, which rise on 
the southern slopes of the Chir peak. The Giri is of varying 
width, in places 260 feet broad when in flood, but itis for the 
most part shallow and easily fordable, except in the rainy season. 
Its floods do great damage to the fields and houses along its 
banks, and it is useless for irrigation until it reaches the Kidrda 
Din, but timber in considerable quantities is floated down it into 
the Jumna. Its water is reputed to cause indigestion, and to have 
an unpleasant odour. It falls into the Jumna below Mohkampur. 
The Jalél, which rises below Nahi in Tahsfl Pachhdd, is a shallow 
stream of transparent water, rarely impassable even when in flood. 
Below Nahi, in the west, rises the Kawal, a stream which first 
flows westward, till it reaches the Patidla border, and thence 
turas north till it falls into the Giri, 


The Tons forms the eastern boundary .of the State from 
Koti, on the Jubbal border, southward for some 30 miles, dividing 
the State from Jaunsér. 


In the east of the Dhér Nigdli rise two streams which flow 
into the Tons. These are the Bangal, which drains the north- 
eastern corner of the State, south of Jubbal, and the Neweli, 
already meutioned. In the south-west corner besides the Mar- 
kanda three seasonal torrents rise in the hills near Madhan 
Kidér and combine midway between Papri and Bhojpur 
to form the Rfin, which flows southwards from the Dharthi 
Dhar into the Ambdéla District. 


The Markanda, rising below the temple of Devi Katdsan at 
Bardban, flows westward and waters the village gardens at Mélu- 
w4la; below Méluw4la it turns south-west and waters the lands 
of Sambhuwéla and Rukheri and the garden of Bir BikramAbéd, 
after which it enters the Ambdla District near K4l4 Amb, It 
is a sluggish, perennial stream, shallow and always fordable. Its 
only sithaiary of any importance is the Saildni. 


Regarding the geology of the State, Mr. H. H. Hayden 
writes as follows :—~ 


“The greater part of the Sirmur State lies on rocks of tertiary 
age, with beds belonging to the carbonaceous system (Krol and 
Blaini groups) on the north-east. The lower tertiary rocks are 
particularly well developed, and the Sirmur series, which includes 
the Subdthu, Dagshdi and Kasauli groups, takes its name from 
the State. The upper tertiary, or Siwélik, series is largely 
developed in the neighbourhood of N&han, where the lower beds 
consist of great mass of sandstones, the Naéhan group; these are 
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overlain by sandstones and conglomerates (middle and upper 
Siw4lik) containing a rich mammalian fauna of pliocene age,” 


This system is more fully described in the Manual of the 
Geology of India as follows :—= 


In the neighbourhood of Néhan this system was originally divided into two members,? 
a lower, to which the name of N&han was applied, and an upper, to which the name of Siwalik 
was restricted. In this area the boundary between the two groups is a great fault, but there 
must be a real, if local, unconformity, for the upper Siwalik conglomerates contain numeroua 
pebbies* of the Néhan sandatoncs they are faulted into contact with. The distinction between 
the Néban and Siwdlik zones appears to be well maintained in a south-easterly direction as 
far as the borders of Nepél, but to the north-west it disappears, and there appears to have 
been « continuous eeries of deposits, ranging from the bottom tu the top of the upper tertiary 
formations, No fossils have yet been found in the typical Ndhans, though it would appear 
that they do occur,’ but to the north-west representatives of the Siwdlik fauna occur low down 
in the series, in beds, which very possibly represent the N4han group as originally defined, 
Under these circumstances it has been found inadvisable to retain the separation between 
Néhan ond Siwdlik, and the formcr are now classed as lower SiwAlik, though the term may 
be retaincd as a uscfu! local designation for a particular type of formation, 


The N&han group is composed of alternating beds of a fine grained, usually grey, firm 
sandstone, and of clays, usually bright and red in colour, and almost alwaya some shade of red 
or purple which weather in a nodular manner. The clays usually prevail in the lower part of 
the group and the sandstones in the upper. 


The lithology of this group resembles very closely that of the Dagsh4i group, and one 
might be tempted to regard them as. equivalent to each other, The equivalence cannot be 
absolutely disproved till the aren west of the termination of the typical lower Himélay4s, in 
the Kécgrn Valley and the Jammu Hills, has been examined in greater detail than has yet been 
done, but in the meanwhile there are good reasons fur supposing that the lithological similarity 
between the two groups is duc to a similarity in their condition of deposition, and does not 
mean contomporancity of origin. 


In the first place tho two groups are. found in distinct areas, separated by a marked 
structural feature, exhibiting itself at the present day as a fault of many thousand 
feet throw. This fault—commonly known as the main boundary—is connected in a peculiar 
manner with the clevation of the Him4lay4s, and it is highly improbable that the beds 
exposed south of it are of the same age as those found to the north. Another argu- 
ment depends on the fact that uo exposure of the Sub4thu group has been found even 
in the deepest cut sectione’of the typical N&han group, and a third may be derived from 
the smaller degree of induration, indicating, though not proving, a younger age. In the 
country north of Néhan town, where the Néhan and Dagsh4i groups are brought into contact 
with each other, on opposite sides of the main boundary fault, the sandstones of the former 
always weather into soft rounded lumpaywhile the Dagshdi sandstones weather into angular 
fragments, which have lost the sharpness of their angles, but exhibit a much less degree of 
weathering than that which the N4han beds have undergone. 


Finally, the red clay beds which have already beon mentioned as occurring at the top 
of the Kasauli group, though they differ somewhat from the typical N4han clays, resemble 
them eufficiently to point to a return of the conditions of deposition which prevailed ia the 
Dagsh4i and N4han periods, and suggest that on an unbroken section the Néhan would be 
found to overlie the Kusauli group. 


No fossila have been described from the typical NAhans, It ig possible that some of the 
lower Siwdlik fossils found in the North-West Punjab may have been derived from beds of the 
same age, but the supposition lacks proof. There seems, however, to be little room for doubt 
that Sir Proby Cautley did find fossils on the northorn side of the bilt on which the town of 
Néhan stands, and consequently in the beds of the Nahan group, but the specimens were lost 
before they had been examined by a paleontologist, 


The Sirmur State possesses a variety of vegetation in which 
both tropical and temperate species are represented, but in these 
brief notes it is impossible to do more than give an outline of 
its salient points, As the climate of Sirmur derives its character 
from different elevations, so its flora varies with the conditions of 
the locality under which the various species thrive. That of the 
Kidrda and Bijaéra Duns, the Siwdliks and other low hills is 

Weeond Edition, page 356, 
2A, B. Medlicott, Memoirs, III, Part I, pages 17, 101 (1864). 
3H, B. Medlicott, Records, XIV, 172 (1881). 


48ee H. B. Medlicott, Memoirs, III, Part II, page 16 (1864); Records, XIV, 71, foote 
note (1864), 
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very similar to the flora of the Dehra Din and Sahéranpur 
Siwélike, while that of the mountains or temperate zone resembles 
that of Jaunsar and Simla. 


Considering the small area of the State, it is comparatively 
rich in vegetation. Of that of the tropical zone, more than fourty- 
four natural orders are represented, and these embrace many species 
(vide appendix). Of these eighty are trees, the smallest of which 
attain a height of thirty feet, while Anogeissus latifolia, Bombaz 
malabaricum, Ficus religiosa, F. bengalensis, Terminalia helerica, 
and Terminalia chebula reach a height of a hundred feet and 
have maasive crowns, The Shorea robusta (sdl) and Ter- 
minalia tomentosa (sain) are the most valuable trees, but do 
not grow so large as those oast of the Jumna. ‘The sdl, 
with occasional admixture of sain, form close forest clothing 
the greater part of the Duns, while on the slopes to the west of 
Néhan, in parts of the Siwdliks and on the lower terraces of the 
bills north of the Dun as far the Tons, the sdé/ extends into a 
forest of mixed species. Next in importance to the above 
are:—the Dalbergia sissoo, found always on alluvial deposits 
near rivers and streams, but of small height and girth: the 
Bouhinia retusa, only found ina few places and valuable for its 
gum, known as semla or chakera: the Cedrela toona, Ougenia 
dalbergioides, the timber of which is considered good for agricul- 
tural implements, though it is a small stunted tree, and the 
Pinus longifolia, which finds its lower limit in the Siwéliks, but 
the trees are more or less stunted and of small girth, 


By far the greater part of the State area is covered with 
forests of mixed, and for the most part inferior, species called 
locally kokdt forests, which contain, so far as has been observed, 
one hundred species of trees and shrubs (vide list). Many are of 
economic value, yielding gums, dyes, medicines, edible fruits, and 
nearly all are utilized for timber, fuel, or fodder. These are des- 
cribed in Brandis’ “ Forest Flora”! and their products in Dr. Watt’s 
«* Rconomic Products.” Bamboo (Deudro calamus strictus) occupies 
areas of the southern slopes varying from seven to eight hundred 
acres. Near Rédjpur are a few rattan cane brakes which, if 
extended, would support a small industry. 


Among the shrubs the following may bs mentioned as of econo- 
mic value:—Woodfordia floribunda, Adketoda vasica, Carissa 
carandas, Carissa diffusa, Zizyphus vulgaris, Zizyphus oxypihylla, 
Zizyphus jujuba, Zizyphus nummularia, Cesalpinia indigofera, Abrus 
precatorius (2 climber), Bauhinia vahlii, Rubus flavus, Prinsepia 
utilis, Rubus lasiocarpus, Combretum decandrum, Myrsine semiserrata, 
Nerium odorum, Cryptolepis buchanani, Cordia myza, 
Myrsine Africana, Tecoma undulata, Euphorbia royleana, Agave 
Amreicana, Putranjiva, Mimosa rubicaulis- 
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Herbaceous plants, wild flowers, ferns, lichens, orchids and 
algae abound. A valuable grass (bhabher) (Andropogon involutus) 
covers many southern slopes, and is largely used for ropes and 
paper making. 


The fruit trees found growing at low elevations are the 
mango, custard apple (skarffa), orange, lemon, citron, pomegra- 
nate, peach, plantain, plum, grape, lichd, loqudt, walnut and 
guava, The sweet chestnut has been planted in some gardens, 
but the trees have not yet borne fruit, 


In the temperate part of Sirmdr, so far as has been observed, 
the flora consists of fifty species, more or less. Among 
the trees the deodir stands first as producing the most lasting 
timber for buildings and railway sleepers, etc. The Blue Pine 
(P. excelsa) and chil (P. longifolia) come next, and lastly, the 
oaks, which yield inferior timber, charcoal, fuel and fodder. The 
firs (Abies Smithiana and Webbiana) occupy the highest eleva- 
tions, but. at present have no market value. They form in some 
places fairly dense forests in which trees twelve feet in girth and 
a hundred and forty feet high are plentiful. The yew, maple, elm, 
aud birch are found in considerable numbers, 


The shrubs are numerous (vde list) and on the higher slopes 
there is a large variety of wild flowers, ferns, and lichens. Near 
villages and cultivation the apricot, peach, pomegranate, kaifal 
(Myrica sapidda), raspberry, wild cherry, wild pear, and walnut 
all grow wild, A small wild strawberry grows on some of the 
upper slopes, Rhubarb grows wild,! 


Perhaps no State in the Punjab contains such a variety of 
fauna, due chiefly to the different climates found in the 
tropical Dun, the Siwéliks and other hills, long river basins 
and sub-Alpine heights. Other favouring causes are the com. 
paratively large extent covered by forest and the measures for 
the protection of game taken by the Forest Department, 


Not many years ago elephants and tigers were plentiful in 
the Din, and the former were sometimes captured. Both animals 
have now, however, decreased sadly in numbers, though a few 
elephants occasionally visit the Dun for brief periods, Tigers 
remain longer, in fact are never absent, but they havea wider 
range than the Sirmér Dins and low hills for their hunting 
grounds, and hence their depredations are not much felt, 


The leopard or panther is common and is knewn under 
various names, as bdgh, baghera, and annith. Other carnivora 
are the hycna, jackal, wild dog, leopard, cat, the ' yellow 
jungle cat, and fox. The sdémbar, chttal, hog-deer, chau- 


‘For a complete list of the flora of the State see Appendix ¢V, 
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singha; barking-deer, ghural, and pig are all found in the tropical CHAP. L A 
tracts. The sdmbar prefers the low hills, the chétal the sd/ forests Physical 
of the Din, and the chausingha its open grassy lands and glades, Aspects. 
The barking-deer (tékar) keeps to the forests onthe hills and the gaya, 
ghural to the precipices, The former is also found at higher 
elevations. The black bear wanders from the higher forests to 

the lower ones, where he remains during the winter. Hares, 
jungle-fowl, pea-fow], partridges, and bush-quail are plentiful in 

parts of the Dun and low hills; and the kalej pheasant (kolsar) 

is found here and there on the low hill slopes. Serow and musk 

deer (tastdéra) are found on the higher hills, The mundl (also 

called rainal), koklds and cheer pheasants are common in suitable 
localities. 


The rivers contain many kinds of fish, the most important 
being the mahser, gufe, sayol, launchi, daulah and giinch. 


The climate of the State varies..according to its elevation. cumats 
That of Néhan Tahsil is fairly good, but-that of the Din during 
the rainy season and the autumn is bad, and malarial fever is 
prevalent. Tahsils Raink& and Pachhaéd and the upper part of 
Pédonta are healthy. The water in these places is popularly sup- 
posed to possess digestive properties. In the Dun the summer 
months are exceedingly hot and water is scarce, but the hill ilégds 
have a temperate climate, though the Dharthi also is hot, Panjhota, 
Sain and the trans-Girl country are cooleven inthe hot weather. 
‘Trans-Giri snow falls every year, and occasionally in Sain, while 
in the Dhérthi it falls rarely. {[n 1901 and 1905 all the higher. 
peaks of the Dharthi were covered with snow. The snowfall on 
the Chaur peak is heavy from January to March and frequently 
in April, The zamfindaérs dread the fall of snow in December, 
but snow after December is looked upon as beneficial, and the 
cultivators say it is as good as manure, 


The marginal statement gives the average rainfall for the 


Néhan _. gay: ton years 1892—1902, Cis-Giri the 


1. = : 
2, Pachhéd "ero. rains last from June to September, 
3, Rainké ... Il 69°62 “Cini vai 4 : 

Pine ~- Fagg ad trans-Giri rain falls in April also, 


In the cold weather rain falls from 
December to February. Trans-Giri the rainfall is heavier than 
it is cis-Girl, 

There are very few wells in Sirmir and hardly any tanks prinxing 
in the high hills. The only lake in the State is at Rainkd, water. 
Drinking water is obtained from natural streams and springs, 
and the supply is often deficient in the lower ranges, even 
Néhan itself being insufficiently supplied with water during the 
hot weather. 
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Section B.—History. 


Tue early history of Sirmur is mingled with legend. In 
1189 Sambat, Madan Singh, a Strajbansi Rajpit, was King 
of Sirmir, now a ruined village in Paunta Tahsfl, on the Gin. 
Sirmur was his capital, and the kingdom was known as Sirmir 
or Silmur after it. During Madan Singh’s reign! a woman, expert 
in necromancy, presented herself before the Réj4 and boasted of 


"her skill. He showed himself sceptical of her powers and 


challenged her to cross the Giri between the Toka and Poka 
ranges by.means of an acrobat’s rope, called bharat inthe tumbler’s 
language, promising her half his kingdom if she crossed the river 
and returned by this means, She succeeded in crossing, and was 
returning on the rope when one of the Raja's officials treacherously 
cut the rope to prevent her claiming half the kingdom, and the 
woman fell into the river and was drowned. This act of trea- 
chery resulted in a flood which swept away the town, and the 
Raja with all his kin perished. The country was thus left without 
a ruler, 


In Sambat 1152 Ugar Sain, Réwal, of Jaisalmer, visited 
Hardwér, and there met Hoshang Rai N&th, a Bhét or Bad- 
farosh by caste, of Sirmur, who sang his praises and invited him 
to assume the sovereignty of the kingdom. The Réwal sent 
a force under his son Sobha Rawal to conquer Sirmir. Sobha 
subdued the country, and made Rajban his capital,? taking the 
title of Subhans Parkash. His rule lasted only four years, and 
he died in Sambat 1156, is successors are shown in the 
following list :— 


a ea 
The jubbs State history gives a different version of this legend, and saya that the 
name of the last of the old rulers of Sirmir was Ugar Singh, not Madan Singh, 


20On 27th Phégan, 1152 Sambat, 


Struur Stare, | 





Sambat, 


re seer 


1152-1186... 
1166-1169 ... 
1169—11665 ... 
116561174 ... 
LVI74—-1)78 ose 
1178-1184 ... 
1184—1206 ... 
1206—1216 ... 
1215—1226 ,,. 
1226-1239 4, 
1239-1262 .,. 
12621273 ... 
12738—1316 ... 
1316—1346 ... 
1346-1373... 
1878—1399 . 


1399—»1413 


14138—1423 ... 
1423-1439 ... 
1439-1457... 
1457-1482. 
1482~1517 ... 
1517~1547 
1547-1676 ... 
1576—1592 
1592—1624 
1624-1640 
16401662 
1662—~1672 
1672—1678 
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Dynastic table, { Parr A, 
= Ne eS ee ee ee eon, MOM AP: A By 
Heap Orrice List, MAHANT’s List, History. 
° Dynastic table, 
| Name of RAjé. A.D, ae Name of R4jé, 
i | ee ane arora et 
1. Subhans Parkish .., | 1095—1099 .., 4 Subhans Parkash, 
2, S4lvéhan Parkdsh... | 1099—1102 .., 3) 
3. Balak Chand Parkdsh! 1102—1108 ... 6 | 18 | Malhi P. 
4, Malhi Parkdésh =... | 1108—1117 ... 94 
6, Mil Parkash oo | LTP 1121... 4 
10 | Udit P. 
6. Udit Parkash oe. | 1122-61127... 6 
7. Kaul Parkdsh we | 1127-1149... 22 22 | Kanwal, 
8 Somer Parkash ... | 1149—1158 2, 9 9 | Samir, 
“9, Séraj Parkésh .., | 1158-1169 ... 1 11 | sure 
10, Padam Parkésh .../1169J182-.] 13. 12 | Padam. 
11, Karan Parkdsh ... | 1182-1205... 23 2+ | Karan, 
12, Akhand Parkash ,,. | 1205—1216 ... 11011 |] Akhand, 
13 Maidni Parkésh ... | 1216—1289 ... 43 43 | Bhighe, 
14, Achal Parkdsh 1259-1289 ... BO 30 | Achal 
15 Bir 84] Parkdsh 1289-1316... 27 27 | Birsél, 
16. Sl Brahm Parkésh | 1316—1842/.. 26 26 | S41 Brahm. 
17, Jagat Parkash 1342—1856 . 14 . ee 
2 (sieekt: 
18. Bir Parkésh 1356—1366 ... 10 10) iir. 
19, Nakat Parkésh  ... | 1366-~1382 ... 6 16); Anant. 
20. Garbh Parkash ... | 1382 —1400... 28 18 | Garab. 
21. Brahm Parkdsh ... | 140U-—-1425 ... 25 25) Brahm, 
22, Sahans Parkdsh «4. | 1425-1460 ... 35 36 | Sahang, 
28, Ratan Parkash ... | 1460—1590 ... 80 80! Ratan. 
24, Pirthi Parkdésh ... | 1490—1619... 29 29 | Pirthi. 
25, Buhbal Parkésh ... | 1619—1535 ... 16 16 | Bahol, 
26, Dharm Parkésh ... | 1635—-1567 ... $2 32] Dharm, 
27. Dip Parkésh =» | 1567-~1583 ... 16 16 | Dip. 
28. Bakht Parkésh ,.. | 1588—1606 .. 227) 
$32 | Bakhat, 
29. Bhipat Parkésh ..,/ 1605-1615 ... 10) 
80, Ude Chand Parkdsh | 1615—1616 .., 1 1 | Ude Chani. 


| nie eral a nek. seme nen armen enema 
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Srawor Starz, ] Dynaatic table. [ Parr A. 
HEAD OFFICR LIST. MAHANT’s List. 
os Length of . 
Sambat, Name of Raj. A.D. pe ae Name of R4j4. 
ee ms ee ee eae Years. 
1673—1687 +31, Karam Parkésb .., | 1616—1630 .. 14 19) Karam. : 
j ‘ 
1687—1711 ...| 32, Mandhéta Parkdsh | 1630—1654 ... 24 29 | Mandhdta. | 
78. 
V7MI—1721 ...133, Sobhég Parkésh ... | 1654—1664 ... 10 19 | Mahi. | 
t 
| 
! . 
W721—1741 ...} 34. Budh Parkash acer a 20 11 | Medni, 3 
17411761... 35, Mat Parkdsh ek a a 20 9 | Hani. 
i} 
} 
1761—1769 ...| 36, Hari Parkash wel 1704—1712 8 7 | Bhupat, 
| | 7 | Bhupat, 
1769--1793 ...187, Bije Varkésh ~,, | 1712—1736 .., 24 86 | Bijai. 
1793~—1811 ...|38, Partib Parkésh se | 1736 —1754 ... 18 «8 | Birti, 
1811-1827 .../39, Kirat Parkash | ,... 11764-1770... | 16 16 | Krat, 
1827—1846 ... 40, Jagat Parkésh |... | 1770—1789 ... 19 19 | Jagat. 
1846—1850 we A, Dharm Parkdsh —.... | 1789—1798 ... | 4 4) Dharm, 
1850-1872 .../ 42, Karm Parkésh! || 4, | 17931815. 
‘ (ahdicated), 22 13 ae 
1872—1907 ..,! 43. Fateh Parkésh .,. | 1815-1850 ,.. 35 36 | Fateh. 
J307—-1913 ... 44, Raghbir Parkash .,. | 1860—1866 ... 6 54! Raghdfr, 
4 
1913—-1955 .../ 45, Shamsher Parkésh | 1856—1898 | 42 42 | Shameher, 
1955— =. 46, Surinder Bikram 1898— es 
Parkash, the rul- 
ing chief, 











- i : = 

* A legend recounts that Mahi Park4sk demanded a daughter in marriage from Rip Chand 
of Keonthal, This admission of subjection was resiated and the forces of both States met on the 
Besu Dhar. Sirmér was defeated, but aided by his father-in-law, the R4j& of Goler, M&bi 


Parkésh attacked Hét Koti whercupon Rip Chand was defeated and his son gave him his sister 
in marriage, 


The Shrenology of the Raj4s of Sirmér offers a few difficulties, It ig drawn from two 
sources,—one a libt of the Réjés kept in the State archives, the other a list in the custody of 
the mahant of Jaganuath, at Néhan, The former list shows the dates of each Rajé’s accession 
and death ; the latter only the length of his Teign. The few discrepancies ate most marked 
in the first few reigns (1089-1127), and for the period 1127—1583 the two lista are in 
strict accord with one or two exceptions. But with the reign of Bakhat Park4sh a period of 
coufusion begins, The mahanct’s list omits Bhdpat Parkéeh, bat makes Bakhat’s reign 32 
years instead of 22, making the total number of years from Rakhat’s accession to Ude Chand’s 
demise 33, as in the state list, From 1616 to 1784 hoth lists give a total of 138 years, but there 
are numerous discrepancies in the lists of the Rajds, and, even when the nameg agree, in 
the length of the ieigus. These piobably point to dynastic troubles or interference n the 
succession on the part of the Mughal Emperors to which the State chronicles do not gliude, 
Lastly, thero is a discrepancy in the reign ct Karm Parkish who abdicated in 1815, 


Il 
Sirauor Stare. | Taimir’s inroad, [ Parr A. 


The earliest mention of Sirmur by the Muhammadan histori- 
ans occurs in the Tabaqdt-i-Ndsiri under the year 634 H., when 
the Nizdm-ul-Mulk, Muhammad Junaidi, who had _ rebelled 
against the Sultén Raziyyat, the daughter of Altamas, took 
refuge in the hills of Sirmur-Bard4r,! where he died. 


The chronicles of the State do not mention the events of 
655 H. when Qutlugh Kbdn in his retreat from Hinddstan to 
Lahore sought a refuge in Santtr-garh? and the Hindu Chiefs 
afforded him an asylum. Thereupon Mahmud Shéh I attacked 
Santi, and Ulugh Khaén-i-Azam penetrated as far as the fort and 
- territory of Silmur and devastated the Koh-i-Silmir or hill tract 
of Sirmuir. The fort and territory of Sirmdr were then apparently 
in possession of that great Rai, Rand Ranpal of Santur, and 
he fled before the Muhammadans who plundered the market- 
place and town of Silmir, The historian observes that before this 
time no Muhammadan army had ever penetrated this territory.® 


In the year 781 H., the Sultan Firoz Shah III made a 
progress through Ambdala and entered) the hills of Saharanpur, 
After taking tribute from the Réis of Sirmdr and the other 
Hill States he returned to Delhi * 


The next event of importance was the invasion of Taimdr. 
In his autobiography Taimur says: “ On the 14th of Jamddi-ul- 
Awal I crossed the Jumna with the baggage and encamped in 
another part of the Siwélik hills. Here Llearnt that in this part 
of the SiwAlik there was a réjd, of great rank and power, by name 
Ratn Sen.” A road had to be cleared through the jungle, and on 
the 15th of the month Taimtc found himself between two moun- 
tains,—one the Siwdlik, the other the Koka mountain. ‘The hills 
on both sides raised their heads to the clouds, In the front of this 
valley R&jé Ratn Sen had drawn out his forces as numerous as 
ants or locusts.” But the Hindts broke and fled at the first onset, 
many being killed in the pursuit, and the victors obtained a great 
booty. 

Cunningham identifies Ratn Sen of this account with Raj 
Ratn Park4sh, who reigned from 1460 to 1490, but Taimdr in- 
vaded India in 1398-99. The chronological difficulty appears 
insoluble, but it is certain from Taimir’s account that he invaded 
the Kidérda Din. 

The Réj& Malhi Parkésh was a good ruler, religions and 
charitable, He wrested the fort of Malda from the Raja of 
Srinagar in Garhw4l, Raéj4 Udit Parkdsh removed his capital 
from Raéjban to Kalsi ia Dehra Duan, and abdicated his throne 
in favour of his son. R&jé Somer Parkdsh captured the fort of 





! Bardfr is probably Bhadra Tibba in Saharanpur. 


2 The ruins of Santdr or Santaur lie at a place called Sindhuband, near Chhachhraali, the 
capitat of the modern State of Kalsia in the Ambala District, 


3 7, N., pages 706 and 889-40, 
4H, H,L, iv, page ld 
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Ratesh, now in Keonthal, and made it his capital, but Stiraj 
Parkash returned to Kalsi, whereupon his subjects rose in revolt 
and attacked his palace, which was vigorously defended by his 
daughter, who fell in the struggle. Upon this Suraj Parkdsh 
hastened from Kalsi and subdued the rebels, and also overcame 
the Thakars of Jubbal, Balsan, Kumbérsain, Ghond, Sahri, Theog, 
Rawain and Ketgurt, making them pay tribute, and appointing 
his brother Kalyan Chand to their charge. Kalsi continued to 
be the capital of the State. R4jd Bic Sal Parkash abdicated 
the throne in order to devote hiwself toa religious life. Undar 
Raja Jagat Parkash the Thikars of Jubbal, Balsan, Kumharsain, 
Sabri, Rawdin aad other fiefs revolted, owing to the Raja's 
mal-administration, but Bir Parkash, an energetic ruler, reduced 
them to obedience, and built the fort of H4ath-Koti on the 
boundary of Sahri, Rawdin and Jubbal. Nakat Parkésh made 
Neri his capital, but Garbh Parkash resided in Hath-Koti. 
After him Brahm Parkdsh made Kot and Garjari in Ratesh 
pargana the seats of government, and they so continued until 
Buhbal Parkash removed to Kalsi. Karam Parkash founded Ndhan 
in 1678 Sambat. Tinis valiant chief became the spiritual disciple 
of Bawa Banwari Das, whose descendants still hold the temple 
of Jagannath at Nahan In the 8th year of the reign of 
Shah Jahan, Nijabat Khan, faujddr of the country at the 
foot of the Kangra hills, offered to conquer Srinagar, in GarhwiAl, 
and asked for 2,000 horse to. effect this object. These the 
emperor gave him, and accompanied by the army of the Rajé 
of Sirmtr, Nijdbat Khin marched on Srinagar.” On the way 
he took the fort of Shergarh which had been erected by the 
Zamindar of Srinagar! on the bank of the Jumna in his own 
territory. He also took the fort of Kalsi? and made it over to 
the Zam{nddr of Sirmur, its rightful owner, who complained 
that the fort of Bairdét had also been wrested from him by the 
Zamindér of Srinagar, and declared that if a force were 
given him he could recover it. Troops were accordingly 
given him, and the fort was taken and made over to him. 
Nijdbat Khan then marched on, took Santtr and entrusted 
it to Jagtu, the Zamfnddr of Lakhanpur with 100 horse and 
1,000 foot, 


Nijdbat Khaén’s troops met with disaster in his invasion of 
Garhwal. He lost his mansab and gdégir, which were bestowed 
upon Mirza Khan, son of Shah Nawdz Kh&n and grandson of 
Abd-ur-rahin Khéo, Khin Kh&nén, who become Saujdér 
in his stead, 








‘The Rijd of Garhwal, The hill rdjds were ordiamily styled Zém(ndéra b the Mi 
emperors, But the rulers of Sirmur nave alwuys been addressed as Rajia, a a a 


£ Rélpi or Kalai, 
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Réjé Mandhéta was a contemporary of the emperor Sh4h 
Jahan, who by a firmdn, dated 28th Jaméd-us-Sdni, 1064 H., 
advised the Raja that he had deputed Traj Khan, faujddr of Jammu 
and Kangra, to conquer Srinagar in Garbwal, and invited the Raja 
aud the Zamindérs of the hills to assist, promising that the 
adjacent territories of Kamaun should be conferred upon the 
Zauindars of that country, and those adjacent to his own domi. 
nions upon the R4jd in addition to hig own possessions, 
while the Dehra Dan was to be added to the imperial domi- 
nions. By a second jirmdn, dated the 24th Moharram 1063 H.,, 
Khalil-ulléh Khdu was nominated commander, vice Bairam Khfn, 
10,000 troops being placed under his command. Srindgar was 
conquered in the reign of Subhég Park&sh, who, in recognition of 
his services, received a firmdn, dated the tith of Rabi-us-Séni, 
1065 H., confirming the promised grant of territory and granting 
the Rajaé whatsoever Khalfl-ullah might propose in his favour, 
In consequence by an imperial sirmdn, dated tine 22nd of Jaméd. 
ul-A wal, 1065 H., the Rajé was granted the ddéga of Kotéha, and 
the Raja accordingly expelled the Zaminddér of Kotéha and annex: 
ed that teritory. Before his accession in 1068 H., Alamgir sent 
the Raja a firmdn, through Prince Muhammad Sultén, to notify 


his resumption of power. ‘Chis firmdz bears the seal of Alamgir 
as prince, not as emperor, 


In 1063 H., Alamgir sent a second jirmdn calling upon the 
Raja to prevent and intercept all correspondence between Sulai- 
man Shikoh, then at Srinayar, and his father, Déra Shikoh, pass- 
ing through the State. This jirmdén also conveys news of the defeat 
of Shuja, and states that Sultan Muhammad, through whom it was 
sent, had been despatched in pursuit. Another jirmdn of this 
year reiterates the request that the guards placed to prevent the 
correspondence in question should be carefully supervised, and 
states that K4j4 Raj Rip? had been deputed to chastise the 
Zamindér of Srinagar, and that the Raja should assist in the ex- 
tirpation of his enemy, the Zamind4r. A further jfirmdn informs 
the Kaja that R4jd R4j Rup would attack Srinagar from one aide, 
and Ra’ad Khan trom the other, and that the R4j& should co- 
operate with the latter, 


This R4jd, Subhég Parkdsh, was a good administrator, and 
improved and encouraged agriculture. This led the emperor 


a 





and that on his joining the imperial forces he was distinguished by the isaue of a 
conferring on him the title of Subhég (Sabbék) Parkdsh, 
im the Shéh Jahdn.néma, FE, B. 1, vii, pages 106.07, 


*Uncle of Réjé Jaswant Singh of Jodhpur, 


‘The firmdns of Alamgir address the R&ié by the title of Qudwat-ul.Imsél, thus showin g 
that be ranked higher than Rja B4j Rup, who is addressed as Zubdatul-Imaal, 
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Alamgfr to confer upon him in the third year of his reign tha tléga 
of Kalékhar by firmén, on the ground that its Zamindfrs had 
mismanaged it. This would seem to be the modern ildga of Kola- 
gadh, which lies near Dehra Dia, and is siill held by the State in 
proprietorship. 


Raj Subh4g Parkdsh left two sons, Behéri Mal and Hart 
Singh, of whom the former succeeded him under the title of Buch or 
Bidhi Chand Parkash, receiving a firmdn, dated 10th Safar in the 
10th year of the reign of Alamyifr (1078 H.), in which that emperor 
recognised his succession. By a firmdén, dated 11th Zulhij in the © 
16th year of his reign (1084 H.), the emperor asked him to permit 
@ contractor to take sd! timber from the Kalikhar forest free of 
charge and to refund to him any dues which had been levied, Timber 
worth Rs. 8,000 was, in consequence, taken for imperial use. 


By a jirmdn, dated the last day of Safar in the 17th year 
of Alamgfr’s reign (1085 H.), the Raja was required to expel 
Sdraj Chand, a son of the late Zaminddér who had usurped the 
Pinjaur pargana which..formed—part .of tha estate of Nawiib 
Fida -Khén,! the emperor's foster-brother. This firmdn was 
duly executed by the Raja, who took possession of Pinjaur, Sah- 
wana, and the forts of Jagatgarh and Muzaffargarh, now in the 
Ambdla District. The firmdne addressed to Stira) Chand appear 
to have been taken in these operations, for they are preserved 
in the State archives. In 1098 H. the Radja represented to the 
Emperor that the Rajaé of Srinagar had seized some of his 
parganas, and the Emperor accordingly despatched a_ force 
to aid him io recovering them, In consequence, the Rajé 
of Srfnagar surrendered the fortiof Bairath Kalsi to Réja Budh 
Park4sh, In 1100H., the Raéj& received a firmda acknow. 
ledging his letter of thanks and directing him not to interfere 
with the R4éjé of Srfnagar in future. The Raja also carried 
on a curiously interesting correspondence with the Begam 
Jahdn Ara to wkom he used to send musk, wild pomegra- 
nates and game, receiving valuable &hillats in returo, ‘The 
Begam’s fondness for jungle-fowl and pheasant is expressed 
in her letters. Ice or snow was also sent to her, being stored 
at the foot of the hills in ice-pits, and thence sent to Delhi in 
the hot weather. The Begam once complains of its bad quality, 
and in reply is told by the Réjd that her daroghé (steward) 
is careless and omits to pay the labourers honestly, whereupon 
the Begam warns the daroghd.” 


Jog R4j, son of Budh Parkash, succeeded Bidhi Chand under 
the title of Mat or Medni Parkdsh, receiving recognition and 


1For a Fidal Khan, eee K. HU. I., vi, 418-20, 425.27. _ 

3The ice waa atored in SirmGr and thence carried by porters to Dhamrés on the banke of 
the Jumna, There it was packed in boxes and sont ia rafts to Darydpur in pargana Khizrabéd, 
and thence again in boats to Delhi, The journey from Daryspur to the capital occupied three: 
asys, E, H, 1, vii, page 106, 
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a khillat from the Emperor. In his reign Guri Govind Singh 
came to Paunta in this State, and made it his residence. 


The Gur resided in Anandpur, then in the Kablir State, 
but on refusing to surrender an elephant to Réjds Bhim Chand 
and Hari Chand of BilAspur he was compelled by them to quit 
that place and went to Toka, Thence he was brought to Néhan 
by the Raja, Mat Parkdsh, and from there he proceeded to 
Paunta. Meanwhile the Raji of Kahlur had gone to Srinagar to 
celebrate the marriage of his son with the daughter of Fateh Shah, 
Rajé of Srf{nagar, and found that the Gurti had sent weddin 
presents to hajé Fatch Shah, These presents he compelled the 
latter to return as the Guri was his enemy. Upon this the Gurt 
made ready for war, and Hari Chand, with Fateh Shih, advanced 
to attack him. The opposing forces met at Bhangani on the 
Jumna, and the Guri was completely victorious, both Fateh 
Shéh and Hari Chand being slain—the latter, it is said, by an 
arrow from the Gurt’s own bow, The Rénfs of both the fallen 
leaders became sati, and their eight, tombs are still shown at 
Bhangani, The Guri pitcheé his flag of victory here also, and 
a Guriduwéra still marks the spot. Mat Parkdsh died childless 
in 1761 Sambat. Hari Parkdsh, the second son of Budh Park&sb, 
now ascended the throne, being recognised by the firmdn of 
Alamgir, dated the 2nd of Rabt-ul-Akhir, 1115 H. His reign 
of only eight years ended in 1769 Sambat, and he was succeed- 
ed by his son Bijo Parkdsh—a title which he chose it preference 
to that of Bhim Parkash, suggested to him by the Emperor 
Bahadur Shah. He was succeeded, in 1793 Sambat, by Partfp 
Parkdsh, whose weak rule caused his feudatories to rebel. His 
eldest son and succossor, Kirat Parkash, effected great reforms, 
He was victorious over the Raja of Srinagar, and after routing 
him turned his arms against.the Sikhs, taking Nardingarh, Rém- 
pur, Thdnadara, Ramgarh, Morni, Pinjaur and Jagatgarh, Hav- 
ing consolidated his power and secured internal peace, he entered 
into an alliance with Raja Amar Singh of Patidla, and recovered 
Saifébéd for that ruler when it had been lost to him in the re- 
bellion headed by bis wazir, Ganga Rém. Again, when Ghulém 
Qadir Khén, Hohilla, invaded Kahblir, Kirat Parkdsh sent an 
army to its assistance, and he Jed his forces in person to aid the 
Garhwaél Réja against the Gurkhés, In thia campaign, however, 
his ally abandoned the field, leaving the Sirmur forces without 
Provisions, but Kirat Parkash was, nevertheless, able to make 
headway against the Gurkhas single-handed, and concluded with 
them a treaty which fixed the Ganges as the boundary between 
their kingdoms, Unhappily the Réj& died suddenly on the 
return march at Lakarghat in Sambat 1827. 


He was succeeded by his sons Jagat Parkd4sh and Dharm 
Parkésh. ‘The latter’s reign was an eventful one, Rajé Ram 
Singh of Nélégarh encroached on the lands of his tributaries, and 
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Dharm Park&ésh marching against him made the Rand, Jagat 
Chand, of Bhagal,. prisoner, and halted at Pinjaur where he levied 
the tribute due from his feudatories, There he received intelli- 
gence that Kanwar Prékram Shah of Srinagar had seized the fort 
of Khushhdlpur near the Dehra Din, and despatched an army 
under Kanwar Isri Singh to recover it, This was effected after 
a pitched battle in which Prdkram Sha&h was wounded. 


About this time Sansér Chand, Katoch, the Raja of Kangra, 
invaded the dominions of Mahé Chand, Réja of Kahlur, and 
took possession of his strongholds north of the Sutlej. Mahé 
Chand thereupon sent men to Dharm Parkash to solicit help, 
promising to pay him a lakh of rupees as nazrdna, and Dharm 
Parkash accordingly marched at the head of his own troops and 
those of Kahlir, with his Thaékar allies and Rém Singh of Hindir, 
to Charartu on the north bank of the Sutlej and on the boundary 
of the Katoch territory. In the engagement which ensued 
he met Sansdér Chand in single combat and fell by his hand. Thi 
event occurred in 1850 Sambat.! 


Dharm Parkash lcft no issue and was succeeded by his 
brother Karm Parkdsh, whose indolence and inexperience were 
disastrous to the State. The most influentidl of Dharm Parkdsh's 
officials, Ajib Singh, Prem Singh and Kishen Singh, conspirefl. 
with Kanwar Ratan Singh, the Raji’s brother, whom they desired 
to place on the throne, They besieyed the Rajé at Kangra, a fort, 
now in ruins, in the Vin, some 32 miles from Nabhan. 
In the fighting that ensued, one Cholu Midn, who closely 
resembled Karm Parkash in appearance, was killed and the 
rumour spread that the Raja had been slain. Taking advan- 
tage of this the Kaja managed to escape with his family from the 
fort and reached Tanort, whence, aided by Jhanju headman, he 
fled to Kalsi. Ratan Parkdsh then seized the throne, but 
Karm Parkash appealed to Kaji Ranjor Thépa, the Gurkha 
chief, for aid, promising to acquiesce in the Gurkha’s seizure of 
the Dehra Din, though it lay west of the Ganges. The Gurkhas 
promptly seized their opportunity and invaded Sirmtr, expelled 
Ratan Parkash, and established their own government, leaving 
Karm Parkdsh in no better position than before. The officials 
of Kotéha, Ramgarh, Léharpur, Morni, Pinjaur, Jagatgarh and 
other places threw off their allegiance to the State, and these 
fiefs were thus lost to it for ever. Kanwar Gopél Singh, the heif- 
apparent, died about this time, but the Goler Rani bore three sons, 
named Fateh Parkash, Mén Singh and Jai Singh, tothe Rajd, and 
thus saved his line from extinction, The Raj was at this period a 
refugee in Subdthu in the iléga of KR&amgarh, which had been: 
granted for faithful service to Khushhal Singh, but his sons 





1For a legend, in which Fateh Park4sh is represented as Sanséc Chand's opponent) #68 
Temple's Legends of the Punjab, If, page 144, 
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Maldeoand Nardin Singh, though bound by the terms of their grant 
to furnish troops, renounced their allegiance and told the Raj to 
quit Subéthu. Upon this the R4jé appealed by a mazharndma or 
protocol, dated May Ist, 1812 A.D., to-the neighbouring rulers, but 
though the document bore the seals of Mahéraéja S&hib Singh of 
Patiala and other chiefs, it was fruitless, and the R4j& with his 
family and wazér, Mauji Rim Mahta, was compelled to seek an 
asylum at Buria, The Goler Rd, a wise and courageous woman, 
now took upon herself the direction of the Raéjé’s affairs and appeal. 
ed. to Colonel Ochterlony, then Political Agent at Ludhiana. 


This appeal coincided with the British declaration of war 
against the Gurkhas, and a force advanced to recover Nabhan. from 
them, Having driven the enemy out of Kalingar fort in the 
Din the British encamped at Ndéhan, while K4ji Ranjor Thapa 
shut himself up in Jaitak, a fort which stood on a lofty peak, 
seven miles from Ndhan. On. the 7th December 1814 the British 
attacked this stronghold. The Gurkhas evacuated, but fell 
suddenly upon the British troops, exhausted and disorganized by 
the difficulties of the ascent. ‘Lhe result was a severe reverse 
for the British, whose loss was heavy. Jaitak held out for four 
months until. Kaji Ranjor evacuated it in pursuance of the treaty 
entered into by the Nepél Government with the British in 
1815. 


Sirmtir was in the same year restored to its ancient rulers, 
but Karm Parkash was not reinstated, the sanad being granted 
to his son Fateh Parkdsh and the Goler Réni being appointed 
regent during his minority. The pargana of Jaunsar, with the 
forts of Morui, Jagatgarh and the Kidrda Duin were, however, 
retained by the British Government, and that of Hanro Gurchari 
made over to Keonthal. 


Karm Parkésh continued to reside at Buria till his death in 
1826, He had four daughters, one married to Sukhdarshan Shah 
of Garhwal, two to Rajé Bije Chand of NAlégarh and the fourth 
to Rajé Kharak Chand of Bilaspur. The proposed marriage of 
Réjé Fateh Parkash with a daughter of the Raja of Garhwé4l was 
not carried out as the expense would have been too great, and 
General Ochterlony had stopped the levy of the phdnt-tidhlari or 
benefice, levied to meet the cost of marrying the Réja’s children. 
Under the Goler R&ni’s regency the affairs of the State were 
not well administered, owing to the self-seeking apathy of the 
officials, but Midns Devi Singh and Dalip Singh, sons-of the Miéns 
Khushhdl Singh and Ram Deo, of Ramgarh, executed a deed 
ef allegiance in 1823, thus attaching Ramgarh firmly to the 
State. in 1827 Fateh Parkdsh was. invested: with full powers 
under. a proclamation of General Ochterlony, and in 1833 
the Kidrda Din was restored. to- him on payment of 
Bs..50,000, 
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In 1838 the Réjé offered a contingent for the Ist Afghan 
War and was thanked by Government for this offer. 


On the outbreak of the Ist Sikh War the Rdja sent a contin- 
gent under Dhiraj Singh Khwds to join the British at Hari-ki- 
pattan, where it rendered good service, 


R4ji Fateh Parkdsh died in Jeth, Sambat 1907, after a 
reign of thirty-five years, twenty-three of which were subsequent 
to his minority. He was an able administrator. He was 
succeeded by his elder son Raéj& Raghbfr Parkésh. Rajé 
Raghbir Parkash left three sons, of whom the youngest Kanwar 
Devi Singh (an illegimate son) became an Extra Assistant Con- 
servator of Forests, and two daughters, of whom the younger is 
the mother of Major Rajé Jai Chand of Lambdgraon. 


The next R4jé, Shamsher Parkdsh, inaugurated a new era in 
the State, During his minority the administration was carried 
on by the State officials, He was married toa daughter of the 
Raja of Keonthal, a lady-of great beauty and ability, who used to 
conduct the judicial and administrative business of the State in his 
absence. On her death be abandoned the palace, making the 
Shamsher Villa, which he had built, his residence. In her memory 
ho laid out the gardens known as the Réni Tal4b Bagh at 
Néhan, 


Réj&i Shamsher Parkdsh’s policy was to anglicise the adminis- 
tration of the State. He toured incognito throughout India, 
making himself minutely acquainted with the administration of 
public offices. He established regular police, judicial and revenue 
courts, a district board, anda public works department, and gave 
Néhan a municipality, Dispensaries, schools and post-offices were 
opened and an attempt made to develope the iron mine at Chehta, 
but this proving unremunerative ho established the foundry at Néhan 
where the well-known sugarcane mills are manufactured. His 
greatest achievement however was the colonization of the Kidrda 
Din, hitherto a wild and densely forested tract. The land revenue 
of the State was also settled and proprietary rights conferred.on 
the zaminddrs, The forests were preserved and became a source 
of revenue, These and his other reforms will be found fully des- 
cribed in the sections relating to the various State depart- 
ments, 


R4jd Shamsher Parkdsh received a khillat for services ren- 
dered in 1857, In Tord Lytton’s viceregency he was appointed 
a member of the Imperial Legislative Council, He received the 
K. C. 8. I. in 1876 and the G. C. S. I. in 1886, his salute being 
raised to 13 guns as a personal distinction, He was also accorded 
the honour of a return visit from the Viceroy. In 1896 the State 
was removed from the political control of the Superintendent, Simla 
ead and placed under that of the Commissioner of 

elhi, 
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After a reign of forty-two years, during the last three of which CHAP I, B. 
he suffered from ill-health induced by his strenuous devotion to his pigtory, 
State, Raj& Shamsher Parkash died in October 1898, He was 
succeeded by the present Chief, R4j4 Sarindar Bikram Parkdsh, 
who was installed by Sir Mackworth Young on October 27th of 
that year. The Raja had been carefully educated in the late 
R4ja’s time, Born in 1867, he had been raised by degrees to the 
position of Mudwan of the State and had married a daughter 
of the late Rajé of Suket by whom he has one son, the Tikka 
Amar Singh, anda daughter, In 1901 the Réj& received the 
K.C.S.1., and in 1902 he was appointed a member of the 
Imperial Legislative Council, Accounts of hia various reforms 
will be found under the sections dealing with the Departments 
concerned, The Raéjé made a present of 20,000 tbs. of tea to the 
ooo for the soldiers engaged in the South African 

ar. 


The Rajé of Sirmir ranks sixth among the Punjab Réjas, 
and is the senior of the Rdjpat rulers of the Simla Hills. 


em 
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cal tree. 
Réjé Karm Parkash. 


Réjé Fateh Parkash, d. 1860. 





\ i Se al 
aja Raghbir Parkésb, Surjan Bingh, Bir Singb, d. 188 , 
d, 1856, d. 1881. 


Banjor Singh, b, 1874, 








; f ito, |.) 
R4j&é Shamsher Parkash, G.C.8.1, Kanwar Surat Singh, b. 1853. 
b, 1842, d. 1898. 
Sir Sorandar Bikram Major Bir Bikram 
Parkésb, K.C.8.1L, Singb, C.LE, 


b, 1867, 
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Section 0.—Population. 


Srryvor, with 122 persons to the square mile, stands twelfth 
in density among the Native States under the Punjab Govern- 
ment (the Simla Hill States being taken as one). The density of 
the total population on the cultivated area is 935'8 souls to the 
square toile and the pressure of the rural pupulation on the cul- 
tivated and culturable areas is 892°6 and 570°2, respectively. 














The population and density of each ‘T'ahs{l are shown in the 
~ ae === table in margin. The 
itibastie density on the cultivated 

Tahal; (7, Pope istion area is also added to sh 
(1901). On total On culti- F asi 


z . area, vated areca. the actual pressure on the 








a ~—-~—~ soil, Rainké and Néhan 

Néban 17,886 86 11116 
are densely populated 

Paunt 29,072 163 632 
sas Tahsils as regards the 
Rainké 83,243 142 11574 ‘ 
aa 3, cultivated area. 
Pachhéd vs 35,486 126° 959 





The State only contains one town, 
had, in 1901, a population of 6,256 souls, 


The increase since 1891 is only nominal. The State contains 
973 villages, The average population per village (133) is lower 
than in any other Punjab District or State, except Chamba. 
95 per cent. of the population liye in the villages. The 
village of the census returns is purely a revenue unit 
comprising a number of isolated houses and hamlets, Trans- 
Giri the natural and ancient unit isthe 6407, which has a common 
burning ground and a common meeting place for amusements and 
social or religious gatherings, subscriptions being raised through- 
out the bhoj in cash and kind for common objects, The people 
of a bhoj moreover have common leaders, and the bond which 
unites them is a close oe. On the other hand, each large group of 
houses has a temple of its own, a common thrashing floor and a 
common stove for frying grain for sattu. Both cis- and trans- 
Giri detached habitations (dokchis) are common, being used in 
winter or summer according as the real house is too cold or too 
hot. Large villages are rare, and the -tendency in the newly 
founded villages is to build a number of detached hamlets near the 
cultivation, in contrast to the older villages, which were compact, 
with dohchis near the water-courses, pastures and fields, 


Table 6 of Part B shows the population of the State as it 
stood at the three enumerations of 1881, 1891,and 1901, No 


Ndhan, its capital, which 


census was taken in 1868, but in 1875, at the first settlement, 2 


the population was found by a rough census to be 98,099 souls, 
An increase of 10°5 per cent. in the decade 1881-91 was 
followed by a further advance of $°3 per cent, in 1891-1901, 
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CHAP. Lc. the actual increase being 11,553 since 1891. The State’s advance 


Population. in population is wholly due to immigration, but for which 
Growth of popu it would have actually decreased. 























lation. 
The increase in population has not been by any means 
ee uniform ip the 
PERCENTAGE OF : 
Tota, POPULATION. INCREABE OB DE: different Tah- 
Tabsfl. CBEABE. sils, «as the 
olen Marginal table 
1891 on | 1901 0n 
1881, 1891. 190]. 1881. 1891. shows. The 
— | —— | — | | Som os tt pros- 
Total for the} 112,871 | 124,134] 135,687 +105} +93 Pperous Tah- 
State, sfl is Péunta 
Néban is 17,525 19,320 17,886 +io2{ -74 Which has 
Paunta | 14414! = 19,476 | 29,072 | 4.381 | +-49°3 nearly doubled 
its population 
Pachhéd ...] 32,179 | 32,493 | 35,486 +1 +92 since 1881, 
Rainké =... | 48,283 | 62,845 | 53,243 +96| +7 Ndhan lost in 
a i 2891-15901 
the increase gained in the preceding decade. Pachbdd and Raink& 
have increased since 1881 at an equal rate, the period of advance 
in the former being 1891-1901 and in the latter 1881-91. 
Migration. The following table shows the effect of migration on the 
Tablas 8 and 9 of population of the Sirmir State according to the census of 
Part 8, 1901° 
Se on a eee nc ee eae sn, a haenser nea are 
Persons, Males. Females, 
Immigrant, 
I, From within the Punjab and North-West Fron- ¥7,373 10,397 6,976 
tier Province. 
II, From the rest of India... a as 3,701 2,222 1,479 
lll, From the rest of Asia and cther countries —... 16 12 £ 
Total immigrants aoe 21,090 32,681 8,459 
Emigrants. 
I. To within the Panjab and North-West Frontier $,920. 1,380 2,540 
Proviuce, 
U, To the restof India =... ove en 490 275 216 
Total emigrants ses 4,410 1,655 2,766 
Excess of immigrants over emigrants wef + 26,680 10,976 5,704 


Fe oe need 
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Nomber of 

District, State or Province. ee oe Sg 

immigrants. 
Ambéla ees oe $03 8,145 596 
Simla wos its Sai! 579 558 
Hoshiétpur Mee a 8,805 605 
Kalsia eae 277 596 
Simla Hill States at 1,669 459 
Kangra aa ane 704 821 
Mandi a8 ooo aa 287 690 
Jullundur a ie eae 826 628 
Patidla 874 540 
Dnited Provinces of Agra and Oudh 8,002 598 
Kashmir ee 441 569 
Meee and Bhutdn _ oes ae 106 } 756 

District, State or Province. Males. Females, 

Ambéla = x 01 2,839 
Simla Hill States oa 807 646 
Patidla ees 116 264 
Cnited Provinces of Agra and Gudh |. 274 215 
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The bulk 
of the immigra- 
tion is from the 
Districts, States 
and Provinces 
in India noted 
in the margin. 


The emigra- 
tion is mainly 
to the Districts, 
States and Pro- 
vinces noted in 
the margin. 


The State thus gains 16, 650 souls by migration, and its nett 





By St Bee eae ee eecree tty eee a — Le 
Natt gain 
District, State or Frovince. from + or 
logs to —, 
Ambéla man wat bos + 6,305 
Simla with Hill States Bb ee a + 1,267 
Kénera oes a nF. + 646 
Mandi and Suet . aes aa fon +310 
Hoshidrpur ive is ite see + 3,780 
Jullundur a dee ee _ 4517 
Patidla oe aa +494 
United Provinces of Agra and Oud i wee $2,633 
Kashmir nee so od41 





interchanges of 
population with 
the Districts, 
States and Pro- 
vinces in India, 
which mainly 
affect its popula- 
tion, are noted in 
the margin. 


Comparison with the figures of 1891 shows that Sirmtr 








Sl See eee 





Gain or losa by intra-provincial 


ination 1901, 1891. 
Total ae ay oo + 13,453 + 8,418 
Hoshidrpur ae 5 we [s + 3,780} 4 3,675 





gained by intra- 
provincial m i- 
gration alone 
13,453 souls in 


1903, or 5,035 
more than in 
1891, 


By intra-imperial migration, ¢¢, migration in India, both 
within the Punjab and to or from other Provinces in India, 


the State gained, in 1901, 16,664 souls. 
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The figures for age, sex and civil condition are given in 


detail in Table 10 of Part B. The following statement shows 
the age distribution of 10,00U persons of both sexes: —~ 




















es nee ee 
| 
Age period. Males. | Females.Persons.{ Age period, | Males. |Females. Persoas. 
Infonts under} ..{ 130] NG] 246 /2sndunderso) 477| 3791  8t6 
land under 2... 72 70 442/30, 4 86 535 454 9s9 
Dir ys Be Ais 132 123 265 )35,, 4» 40 340 246 586 
Sn on of me] BR | 138 | 260/40, ,, 46} 449} 826] 775. 
ne ae | 126 114 eae 6, 4, 80} 216 135 | 359 
Ba: ag Ok tee gis} gra} 1220/60, y 68] 290) 208] 428 
10, » IS «| 639) A7Z/) 41] 65, 60 93 6o| 183 
15, 20 «| 486 | 390} 876 | GO and over ... ssa} 42 | B74 
20,, » 25 «| 478 397 870 | 


In the lower hills fever is the commonest malady, typhus. 
being unknown. Cholera only appears on an average aieat once 
in ten years, and amall-pox bas not been epidemic since 189) 
though isolated cases occur. 


In Ndhan town and the lower hills malaria becomes prevalent 
in April or May, and lasts all through the rains, being at 
ita worst when they cease, in September, after which month till 
the middle of November the daily average of attendance at the 
hospital is very high. Enteric is rare. In the upper hill, 
trans-Giri, malaria andits complications are unknown, and cases 
of enlarged spleen are always traceable to residence in the lower 


hills or in the plains. 
Relapsing fever is common in the hills nearly every 


year in the hot weather, and in some years causes a great many 
deaths. ‘The ‘Pahb4ris’ dread it as much as they do cholera, 


jgolating the patient and surrounding his house with a thorn 


hedge. 
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Syphilis is unfortunately widespread in the hills, and is 
a potent factor in determining the population. 


In other respects the health of the people is good. 


The State is entirely free from plague, thanks to the strict 
enforcement of quarantine rules, 


The custom of placing little children where a stream of water 
trickles on to their heads (ndld dena) is as common here as in the 
neighbouring Hill States, It is said that this process makes 
the head strong enough to bear the severe cold of a Mill 


winter. 


Curious superstitions exist in connection with the ailments 
of childhood. ‘Iwo of these are known mithé and masdni. The 
symptoms of mithdé are coldness in the ears, and it is cured by 
taking a reed, one foot long, with its roots and repeating a 
mantra over it, If the child -is really suffering from 
mithd, the reed is supposedto grow. longer by virtue of this 
mantra, and the extra length is cut off with a sickle. This is 
done thrice, and the reed is then broken, spat on and thrown 
away. ‘The exorcist repeats this process for three days. In 
masdni the child gets thinner day by day, and his body has an 
offensive smell. ‘To cure this, a herb called gdiod, which grows in 
the Rajpura forests and elsewhere, is used. This root is dried and 
two rafés of it mixed with the milk of a tigress, Ldli jiri and 
ajwain (or Ligusticum ajoiwan), These drugs are rubbed into 
milk drawn from the mother’s breast, and the mixture is given to 
the child, ‘Another cure is effected with an earthen lamp with 
thirty-two wicks. In this mustard and other oils are burnt, The 
lamp is called gaind. It has a hollow in the centre in which 
pistachio nuts, flowers and perfumes are placed. Seven marks 
are made with vermilion on the lamp and one on the forehead 
of the child, All the thirty-two wicks of the lamp are lit, and 
after it has been waved round the head of the child and the head 
of the mother it ig taken beyond the limits ef the village and 
placed in the forest, 


The mdétri havan or worship of the family deota is observed 
in the 7th or 9th month of pregnancy to avert miscarriage, by 
Gijars, Jats und other immigrant tribes, but the hill tribes have 
no such ceremonies, In Rainkd the husband refrains from killing 
any animal with his own hand during his wife’s pregnaccy, but 
he may eat meat, | 


Trans-Giri the mother is attended at birth by her husband 
a midwife only being called in deficult cases and she herself 
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buries the placenta. Rich people usually retain low caste women 
for general service on.such occasions, Gurani (coarse sugar boiled 
in water) is prepared for the mother by her husband, and ayeain 
is also given her. The people of Kangra and the adjoining 
country give sur, their national drink, to the mother; in 
some cases meat is also given. On the sixth and again on the 
eleventh day, she plasters the whole house and is then purified, 
havan being performed, and branches of paja padam and 
bhikon trees being burnt, Only occasiovally are Brahmans 
fed or a dham (feast) given or a jag' held. At the birth 
of a boy dhdkés play music, the fee for which service is one 
rupee. The period of impurity only lasts eleven days, for which 
period the mother uses a separate huqga and eating utensils, 
The chhut or impurity only affects her household, not other 
relatives. A pujdri (priest), however, does not eat anything at 
their hands for a month, and if a birth occurs in his own house, be 
does not worship the god for eleven. days. 


A Brahman casts-the) child’s horoscope on the seventh, 
ninth, eleventh, or at latest twentieth day after its birth, His fee 
1s one rupee. The child is named when six days, one, three or 
five months old, on an odd day of the month, and after it has been 
taken cut of the house for the first time. 


In Tahsil Rainké and in the trans-Giri parts of Pachhad 
and Paunta the name is proclaimed aloud by a Brahman or a 
relative, Sometimes walnuts, or tl-chdwali (oil-seeds and rice 
mixed with coarse sugar) ate given to the people assembled 
on this occasion, 


When a boy is taken out of the house for the first time the 
people of Nahan Tahsil put a piece of silvor in his hands and make 
him touch the earth. The dasuéhan or purification ceremony is 
the most important of the birth customs. 


Much superstition attaches to the naval cord among the hill 
people, 


In Rainké Tahsil, in the higher hills ot Paunta and in those 
parts of Pachhdd where the people do not usually employ ‘a 
inidwife, the mother cuts the child’s nalwa. In other parts of 
the country the midwife cuts it. In Néhan and amongst those 
who follow the customs of the plains the part of the nalwa 
is buried in a secure place, while the trans-Giri people keep 
it safely. Itis generally cut on a piece of silver. The billmen 
preserve it carefully to avoid its falling into the hands of a 
magician or ill-disposed person. ‘Trans.Giri it is believed that 
its preservation makes the child brave and successful. Both 
cis- and trans- Giri some people put a small portion of it in 
a silver case and tie it round the child’s neck before it 1s 








1A jag or fage (from jdgnd) is tac celebration of religious rites through a whole night, 
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brought out of the house, It is also believed in the higher 
hills that the loss of the nalwa is fatal to long life and pro- 
sperity. Tho cloth in which the child was wrapped for the 
first timo is also preserved. In Néhan Tahsfl a mother shows 
it to her children at their marriage and thus reminds them of their 
obligation to her. 


Trans-Giri the midwife is a Chandl or a Koli by caste, 
Elsewhere women of the weaving, cotton-cleaning, Bhandéla and 
even Bhét castes officiate. Only in Nahan town are skilled mid- 
wives found. Tho lady doctor at tho female hospital there 
teaches the work practically. 


The duties of a midwife differ according to the status of the 
family. In good families she is not allowed to go out of the house 
for the first cleven days and is in constant attendance on the mother. 
On no account is she allowed to serve two patients at once, In 
other families she is only present at-the, accouchement, and pays 
occasional visits after it. Her wages are tot fixed, but depend 
chiefly on the means of the family. They are never less than a rupee 
with a little grain and gur, or coarse sugar, but at the birth of a 
girl poor people give no money. In rich houses a midwife gets a 
reward for every service, At the birth of a son she receives a 
gold or silver ornament or ono or more coins according to the 
father’s means, Again, when she cuts the nalwa she gets some 
gold or silver coins; similar gifts are put in the water in which the 
mother takes her bath, and this is repeated. two or three times. 
When dismissed she gets gifts of clothes, ornaments and cash, 
and she claims as aright the clothes and bedding used by the 
mother during her confinement, 
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In the Dhérthi iléga of Tahsil Ndhan women with large Wet-nurses. 


families act as wet-nurses. They take the child to their own 
home, few going to the child’s house, People of the adjoining 
districts, Ambdla, Sahdranpur, Karna], and of: Patiala and 
Kalsia States are their chief customers. A. wet-nurse gets a cow 
or its value, clothes and a little cash at the beginning of her service 
and monthly wages averaging Rs. 5 per month, Sho is also given 
clothing for herself and the child, with bedding. When the child 
is taken from her at the age of four or five she gets a substantial 
gift of ornaments, clothes and cash, and she is treated on subse- 
quent social occasions in the family as the child’s half mother, 
Wet-nurses of the Dh&rthi are generally Kanets, 


Trans-Giri the father selects a name for the child. Some 
children are named after the family god or the god, goddess or 
saint who is suppdsed to have caueed its birth, One whose 
elder brothers have died in infancy is given an opprobrious 
name. 
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On the tenth day after the birth ten Brahmans are feasted. 
Trans-Giri only three Brahmans are fed on the third day. 
The mother’s relations send clothes and ornaments for the child’ 
Cis-Giri the father sends some gur with the news of a sgon’s 
birth to his wife’s people and on the Isasuthan day they send 
silver bangles (Zaras) and clothes for the child. Other relatives 
and friends also send clothes and bangles, Rich people also feast 
relatives and friends on this day, 


The number of males in every 10,000 of both sexes is shown 
below :— 
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At Ndhan, and in the Dtn, both Hindis and Muhauma- 
dans follow the customs of the plains, but the ceremonies in the 
hills and trans-Giri tracts merit some déscription, ‘Trans-Giri 
early marriage is the rule, and children who cannot walk are wedded. 
In most parts betrothal is arranged before the age of one, but no 
evils result from this practice, as the girl can dissolve the contract 
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at any time by paying compensation. If, when she comes of age, 
she dislikes her husband, she returns home, arranges a marriage 
with some one else, pays rééto her first husband, and goes to 
live with the new one. Her first husband cannot refuse to ac- 
cept the réé, though he may haggle over the amount. Women 
can thus change their husbands when, and as often as, they choose, 
and this liberty is net considered an evil. The payment of rit 
is essential, and no second marriage is valid unless and 
until the first has been dissolved by its payment, It is unlawful 
to accept payment from a widow, as she is af liberty to remarry 
without paying it, The same customs prevail in Sain and 
Dhirthi. 


A regular betrothal is effected thus :—The bridegroom’s 
people send a seer of ght and a lump of sugar to the bride’s 
relatives. If they accept them, the betrothal is complete. 
Some people also send clothes, myrtle, mauli (red, yellow, 
and white coloured thread) and even cash. Cis-Giri the age 
of betrothal varies from five to fifteen, but-Rdjputs effect betrothal 
and marry between fifteen and twenty, both ceremonies being 
performed almost simultaneously. The Jammuwal Gujars favour 
early marriages, as do the Brahmans, Banias and_ similar 
castes inand around Ndhan. ‘Trans-Giri, and to some extent 
cis-Giri, it is customary to sell daughters, only Rdjptts avoiding 
the practice. Brahmans and Banias as well as Kolfs and other 
artizan and trading castes have no objection to it. Well-to-do 
people, however, avoid it. Thus pun marriage, in which the 
bride’s parents receive nothing from the bridegroom, are confined to 
the upper classes, but the mass of the Kanets and Bh&ts consider 
themselves entitled to some compensation for bringing up a 
daughter. A betrothal is usually cancelled if one of the parties to 
jt becomes insane or is attacked by leprosy or some other incurable 
disorder. Though it is considered most improper to wantonly 
cancel a betrothal, the discovery of any physical defect in one of 
the parties is held to justify it. 


Trans-Giri the dowry given to the bride is very small. Even 
rich people do not give more than thirty or forty rupees worth of 
articles of all sorts, such as jewelry, clothes and some utensils, 
Cattle and household {furniture are not given. [n the cis-Giri hill 
tracts the dowry is small. On betrothal clothes, utensils, beds, 
and other household requisites are given, cattle being given at the 
phernu ghirnu (or mukldwa) when the bride goes to her husband. 
'The idea in giving a small dowry is that on dissolution of the 
marriage when the husbana has to refund the dowry difficulties 
may not arise. 


Neodhari are presents made by guests to their host, Among 
the rural population of the hills these consist of one or more 
rupees, a little flour and ght, and a he-goat. 
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Of the eight distinct forms of marriage recognised by the 
Hindu Law, the asuré or marriage by purchase is the one peculi- 
arly distinctive of the indigenous people in Sirmir, Whether 
this form was of Aryan origin or whether it was handed down 
from the older population, it marks a stage in advance of the 
system of marriage by capture, but it differs fundamentally from 
the orthodox Hindu theory of marriage as a sacrament, in that it 
regards it as a civil contract terminable by the mutual consent of 
both parties, and the Flindu idea that the wife is one-half of her 
husband’s body is hardly existent in this State, except amongst 
the Réjptits and other castes which follow the customs of the 
plains, At a virgin’s wedding religious rites are performed, but 
they are not essential in a widow’s remarriage or in that of a 
woman purchased from a former husband, In most cases the only 
ceremonies observed in practice are the fixing of an auspicious day,! 
the putting on of the nose-ring by the priest who officiates for the 
bride’s family, a feast to friends and relations, and the lighting of 
a sacrificial fire by the village priest, whose knowledge of the Shas- 
tras is limited. Botliin the Sain zdga and trans-Giri, if a man 
and a woman cannot be married owing to some astrological 
obstacles, the marriage rites are performed with a brother of the 
real bridegroom, but he has no claim on the wife whom he has 
formally married, 


Among some of the Kanets, Bhats, Kolfs, etc., and generally 
trans-Giri, marriage is not perfomed iu the orthodox manner (phera) 
by circling round the saored fire, but the 7hajra form is used or 
the simple rite of putting the nose-ring® into the bride’s 


nose is resorted to. ‘Sometimes in réf marriage even this 


ceremony is dispensed with. Yhajra marriage is thus solem-. 
nized :— After the betrothal, the bride-groom’s father, or in 
his absence some near relation, goes to the bride’s house, 
with twoor three friends, taking with him a nath, some 
dresses and as many ornaments as he chooses to give. ‘Ihe 
pandit recites mantras at an auspicious time and the women sing 
wedding songs. Then the pandit places the nath in the bride's 
nose, gu or shakar is distributed among those present, and then 
the bride, wearing a red dress, follows the visitors to her hus- 
band’s home, followed by a relative or two. At an auspicious 











In the Sain ildya there is a special custom in regard to the fixing uf the wedding-day. 
Each party deputes a wumber of male relatives and friends, accompanied by the family 
Brahman, to choose a day, and they usually meet in the bride’s parent's house, If they agree on 
a day, Rs. 2 and five seers of grain are givan to the bride on the bridegroom’s behalf, and then 
the whole party goes to 8 place on the road by which the bard¢ is expected to enter the village. 
Here a utraight line intersected by thirteen cross lines is drawn. This is called ar dharna (hares 
ine), and each cross-line represents a misfortune, the idea being that even if thirteen calamities 
befall the contracting parties, they will celebrate the wedding, The number of persons in the 
dardt and even the sum to be paid to the bride's people is also settled, and sometimes paid, at 
this spot. After this none of the bridegroom's party may enter the bride's villago, and the 
bridegroom may cat uo salt until after the wedding, 


Nath lagéna or wearing of the nose-ring ccremony is essential both for a jhajra and 
a reemarriage, 
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moment she enters the house. In it has been placed a pitcher 
of water and on its walls quaint figures are painted, with an 
earthen lamp put near them. In front of these the bride 
and bridegroom are seated. Incense is then hurnt, and gur 
given to the bridegroom. This he places in the bride’s band and 
she eats it. She then gives him gur which he eats in the same 
way. This completes the marriage. This ceremony is catled 
girdsni, Two or three days after it, the bride’s father comes to the 
husband’s house, with a number of friends and relations, sometimes 
as many as threo hundred or four hundred. These have all to 
be entertained first with sweets, then with meat, but if the bride’s 
father has accepted compensation for bringing’ her up, no such 
entertainment is given. $hajra is not prevalent in the Sain and 
Dharthi tldgas in which marriage is by phera. ‘The bridegroom, 
with his wedding party, goes to the bride’s house where they are 
feasted by her people. Among Kaneta and Bhats, the bride- 
groom goes in a pdlki, and the bride is brought to bis house ina 
doli. Kolfs and others.go on foot or on horseback, and are not 
allowed to have a na‘gdra (or kettledrum)-beaten. Trans-Giri the 
uso of a pdtki or dol is considered ill-omened, as only the dead 
are so carried, In the Dharthi and other ildqgas the bride only 
remains one night in her husband’s house, and is then taken home 
by him and her near relations. ‘Then they are invited to eat four 
times, after which they return to the bridegroom’s house. This 
custom is called ghernon phernon.. Cattle are given to the bride on 
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this occasion, the dowry given at marriage consisting of utensils, 


ornaments, and clothes. 


Polygamy is common both cig- aud trans- Giri, A second 
wife is taken very often, and sometimes a man has as many ag 
four. The main object is to obtain the women’s help in cultiva- 
tion as they do much field-work, besides bringing home grass 
and fuel. In the Dharthi tract a second wife is often taken, 
because she can become a source of income by wet-nursing, 
Other motives also promote polygamy, and a childless man or one 
who has only girl children will often marry more than ene wife, 
Indeed a sonless wife will often insist on her husband’s taking 
asecond wife. At the wedding the second wife is made to sit in 
one corner of the room, the first wife sitting in the opposite 
corner, while a woman with a lighted lamp in Ler hand stands by 
each of them, Then the family Brahman or an clderly woman 
stands in the middle of the room and the co-wives, advancing 
slowly from their respective corners, approach the person in the 
middle of the room, and he or she joins their hands and they give 
each other a rupee. The lamps are lighted to prevent the 
shadow of the one falling on the other, This custom is common 
in the hills on both sides of the Girl, . 


Bartering away a wife is an ordinary incident of life in the hills, 
and the full payment of a sum of money to the husband, or to some 
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one else on his behalf, is sufficient to dissolve a marriage and the 
woman’s subsequent re-marriage holds good both legally and 
socially, and it has always becu held valid for the purposes of a 
prosecution under section 497 or 498 of the Indian Penal 
Code and in a suit for the recovery of a wife. Such a marriage 
is called rét (dit. ‘custom’), and there are only two essentials for 
its validity, (i) the husband’s consent to the wile’s release, aud 
(ii) the payment to Lim of consideraticn. This is usually paid, 
according to the agreement arrived at, to the woman’s father, 
brother or other noar male relative, who then arranges with the 
husband for the dissolution of the marriage. As soon as the 


husband has received the sum agrced upon the woman is free to 


live with her new partner. 


It has been judicially decided by the Ijlds-i-Khds that 
the husband’s consent is essential to the dissolution of a 
marriage. The facts were these:—“ Une Vir Singh, a 
carpenter, in which casto marriage by purchase prevails, sued 
his wife Mussammdt..Gurdevi. avd others for the restitution 
of conjugal rights. It was alleged that the wife had left 
her husband and was living with her parents with the intention 
of paying consideration to the plaintiff and dissolving the 
marriage without his consent. It was argued that according to 
the custom of the country a wife of her own accord and 
without the consent.of her husband is competent to pay off 
the consideration (for dissolution of marriage) after removing to 
her parent’s house, but-it was held that it did not appear from 
the provisions of the Kiwaj-i-Am that a woman without the con- 
currence of her husband ‘can fivally conclude the negotiation for 
the payment of consideration. Even if this proposition is accept- 
ed for the sake of argument, yet such a custom is opposed to 
morality and not in accordance with the doctyine of any religion, 
‘There is no provision in the Hindu scriptures enjoining so much 
liberty to a woman,” 


The effect of non-payment of consideration to the husband was 
discussed and decided in the case of Dhaniarv, Matia. In that case 
plaintif Matia alleged that Muesamziat Jaino was his lawfully mar- 
ried wife and that the defendent, Dhasia, had enticed her away 
without paying réf and kept her under his protection as his wife. 
There were two children of this cohabitation. The defendant 
Dhania replied that he had paid Rs. 140 to the relations of Mussam- 
mat Jaino, but the plaintiff denied this allegation, The parties were 
Rajputs, of a caste which adheres to the customary marriage by 
purchase, It was found asa fact that the sum of Rs. 140 had 
not been received by the husband, nor was he a consenting party 
to the dissolution of the marriage, although Mussammat Jaino had 





§ Civil Appeal No. 11 of 1958 Sambat, IjliseieKhas, dated 13th Asdr, 1959 Sambat, 


@ 
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been living apart from him for many years. The District Judge 
gave a decree in favour of the plaintiff, holding that the payment 
of rft to the plaintiff was not proved. The defendant Dhania 
appealed to the Ijl4s-i-Khds against this decree, and it was held 
by that court that the question for decision was whether the 
plaintiff Matia had received this consideration for the diasolution of 
marslage, 


If a woman is pregnant at the time of the dissolution of the 
marriage, tho child goes to the first husband unless he waives 
his claim to it, in which case the new husband is deemed 
to be the father of the child. But when a claim to a child in the 
womb is waived its value is taken into consideration in fixine the 
amount ofthe rit money. ‘The children already born are taken 
by their father. Ina family in which polyandry is allowed the 
children may choose the father with whom they wish to live 
But when a partition is effected the children generally go to 
the brother to whom their mother is allotted, 


Primitive as the system is, there canbe no doubt that any 
attempted reform would be strenuously opposed by the people. 
The natural result of the system is a considerable laxity in morals, 
there being a good deal of freedom before marriage, while 
‘aarried women often elope in anticipation of its dissolution. 


In the trans-Giri country and in the Pachhdd and Sain 
ilagds of Tahsil Pachhéd, Sirmtiri Pahari is spoken. It differs 
from the Pahdri of other districts in idiom and even in 
vocabulary, and varies in differentwaziris. ‘The language of the 
trans-Girl wazéris retains more Sanskrit;words and many Hindi 
words which have now been abandoned in the plains: for instance 
bhalké means “early morning” in tho Panjhota idga, trans-Giri, 
It bore this meaning in the Punjab a hundred years ago, and with 
the meaning of ‘to-morrow’ is, still used in the central 
Punjab. In fact the trans-Giri Sirmtiri is a mixture of Hindi 
Bhasha, the Pahéri of the Simla District, the Bildspur State 
Panjabi, and Sanskrit with a little Urdu. In Dhdrthi, Pachhad, 
and Sain, Urdu has generally replaced Hindi. 


In Néhan Urdu is spoken, but, with a few exceptions, in an 
impure form, ‘The ruling family aud educated people speak good 
Urdu, while with others it is mixed with Panjébi. Indeed 
Panjabi is the language of immigrants. In the khols the dialect 
of the Ambdla District is the language of the rural population. 


‘fhe Jats, Sainis, Labdnas, Banjdras, Bahtis and Gujars are 
all immigrant castes which have settled in and colonised the 
Kidrda Din. Most of them are Sikhs. The Bahtis are an 
industrious community, and the Gujars, immigrants from Jammu, 
are stalwart and turbulent cow-herds who winter in the Din, 
and drive their buffaloes to the higher hills in the hot weather, 
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One minor caste meriting notice is the Bhandéla, known as 
sikligar or Mérwéri inthe plains, They appear to have come 
from Mérwér in the Mughal times, and retain their peculiar 
speech and intonation. They also are Sikhs by religion, and by 
occupation are ‘dealers in arms, etc. They are much given 
to crime. 


The Rajputs are numerically few, mustering 2,964 Hindts, 
159 Sikhs and 553 Muhammadans in 1901, and it is noteworthy 
that the Sikhs among them are not ‘Singhs’ and have not taken 
the pahul. Their gts, 54 in number, include Chauhan, Atri, 
Pandir, Panwér, Tunwér, Kdshyap and ‘Taoni, with a few 
Kachwahé. The Rajpits are chiefly found cis-Giri, They 
marry within the gét, but not in the same branch of it. Réjput 
families are of two classes—ruling and non-ruling; the former 
being sub-divided into legitimate and non-legitimate branches, 
while the latter are sub-divided into Midus and those who are 
not so called. Rajptits of the ruling family used to be called 
Kanwar or Bhdo, but owing,.to their numbers these titles now 
command little respect... The sub-divisions of the Kajpit families 
arise out of the typical Hajpit custom of giving one or more 
slave-girls (khwds) in marriage with the bride, With these a 
part of the marriage rites are porformed, and their sons, though’ 
legitimate ina sense, cannot inherit, but receive maintendnce. 
Such sons are called Kanwars, and intermarry asa class. Some 
of them have sunk to. Kanet status, Midn is not so exalted a 
designation as it is in the Kangra District. The Rajptts of 
Sirmir follow rather the customs of Réjpitdna than those 
of Kangra and have less scruple about ploughing. While pre- 
ferring to marry their daughters into a class higher than their 
own, they do not doom them to remain unwed, if no such 
alliance offers, In other respects they are as punctilious as the 
Réjptits of the Kangra hills. 


Only pure and Khas Kanets are found in Sirmur, the latter 
peely trans-Giri, Each group claims superiority, but the 
ormer are the more civilised. Intermarriage between these 
groups is unusual The Sharai (or followers of the Muham- 
madan law) form a sub-division of the Khds Kanets. They are 
descended from an ancestor who, being hardpressed, submitted 
and acknowledged himself to be a Koli of his oppressors. 
The Khés Kanets of Shillai, Badnaur, Ankot and Jadaur 
will not give their daughters in marriage to Sharai Kanets. 
The Néhan Kanots prefer to marry their daughters in a higher 
family, if they can. “Thoy wear the sacred thread (7anu), imitate 
R&jput customs, and stand higher, socially, than the other Kanets. 
Kanets are generally agriculturists and owners of land. A 
Kanet by marrying a Brahmani remains a Kanet, but if he 
marry a low-caste woman he is out-casted. Some Kanet families, 
by performing the duties of priests, have acquired the sect name 
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of Dewa or Negi. A Dewa will generally marry ina Dewa and 
a Negiin a Negi family. 


Kanets, both simple and Khas, are divided into xhels or clans 
within which they do not marry. These khels are named either 
after a village or an ancestor. Besides these clans the Kanets 
have géts, such as Chauhan, Panwar, etc., which are also Rdjpit 
clans, Generally they intermarry within tho gét, but the more 
civilized Kanets of N&éban and Sain do not marry in their own géé, 
Thus a Chauhdn Kanetof Ndban will not marry a Chauhdén 
Kanetni, One of the most important khels is Jaitki, so called 
after the village of Jaitak. The ancestor of this hed was a Khatri 
of Samd&na, who took a Kanetni wife and thus became a Kanet. 


A Kanet may marry two sisters. Trans-Giri a Kanet may 
marry his mother’s brother’s daughter, and even his father’s 
sister's daughter. But the more civilized do not allow this, 
Occasionally too a wife’s niece is married, 


A Kanet may not marry an aunt, a son’s wife, a nephew's 
wife, nor the wife of ason or nephew, Generally Kanets marry 
Kanet women, but in Karli a Kanet may ordinarily marry even 
a Bhat wife. The principle is that a Kanet may marry, or 
cohabit with, a woman of the higher caste, but if he does so 
with one of a lower class, he is out-casted. Similarly a Kanetni 
may cohabit with a Brahman without being out-casted, but if 
she does so with a low-caste man, she will be out-casted, 
A Brahman by cohabiting with a Kanetni remains a Brahman, 
but if he marries a Kanetni his children become Kanets, 


The Brahmans, mostly adh-Gaurs, are confined to the town- 
ships or villages inhabited by immigrants from the plains. The 
Gaurs have two divisions, pure Gaurs and gattas, the latter of 
illegitimate descent, These are said not tointermarry. The adh- 
Gaurs are further divided into chittd and kéli kanthtwélds, who 
do not intermarry. Theo latter donot take food or drink from the 
hands of a woman who has reached puberty. 


The highest section among the trans-Giri Brahmans is the 
Pabuch. They do not intermarry with Bhadts, and may eat food 
cooked by Bhét girls, but not if cooked by another Pabuch. 
Similarly a Pabuch may not eat food cooked by a girl of his 
own group when she has been married toa Bhat, The Pabuch 
refrain: from killing any animal and abstain from eating flesh. 

There appears but little doubt that the Bhdts are by origin 
Brahmans'. They were by occupation genealogists, and adopted 
karewa, whereby they lost status. Many are now cultivators, 
and, trans-Giri, intermarry with Kanets. In all other respects 











1 Of their 59 géte, Bh4rdw4j and Sahal are numerically the strongest. Panwir, Chauhén, 
ltri are also Bhat géts, pointing to an admixture of B4jpat or Kanet blood. 

There is a Bhat sub-division in the higher hills called Déti, but the rest of the Bhats do 
not intermarry with them, and they are inferior to the other sub-divisions, Devas are priests 
of temples and may be either Kanete or Bhats, 
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the Bhats of N4han retain Brahman customs, but in the interior 
. they have adopted those of the Kanets, Trans-Giri, their numbers 
aro double those cis-Giri. 


Trans-Girt the Rajputs, Kanets and Bhats can smoke 
together, take water from, and eat kachi and pakki roti at, each 
others hands. They can diink fresh water brought by a Koli in 
a metal vessel, and can prepare their food in the house of a Lohér, 
Bajgi or Koli when it has been plastered’ with cow-dung. The 
order of precedence of castes is:—Bhét, Deva, Dethi, Kanet, 
Lohér, Baédi, Béjgi, Koli, Chanél and Dimra. 


A Lobdr does not eat at the hands of a Badi or Bajgi. Cis- 
Giri, Kanets and Bhats will not even drink water touched by a 
Koli. No caste except Rajputs, Bhéts and Kanets can enter a. 
temple. A Koli or other low-caste man should not let his shadow 
fall upon a high caste person. 


If a person marries one of lower caste ho is expelled from his 
caste for ever, but if he merely cohabits with one of lower caste, 
or smokes or eats with or at.the hands of such a_ person, 
he is excused. If the act is unintentional, re-cntrance into the 
caste is easy, but if intentional, it is expensive and troublesome. 
When an accusation of this kind is brought against a person, a 
panchdyat is convened and holds an enquiry. If the allegation 
is proved, the accused jis made an _ outcast, but if it is 
disproved, the complainant is made to pay a dand or fine. 
Not only is the condemned man out-casted, but those who eat, 
drink or smoke with him aro also considered outcasts. If an out- 
cast desires to re-entor his caste, he again convenes the panchdyat 
and craves forgiveness. If his fault was unintentional, he is made 
to give a dinner to the Larddrt and to feast Brahmans: sometimes 
he is also sent to bathe in the Ganges. But if the offence was 
intentional, he must perform pardschit, go to the Ganges and give 
a big feast to Brahmans and the barddrt. In either case a he-goat 
ig sacrificed. ‘I'rans-Giri, this latter panchdyat should consist 
of the members of at least four khels. In Néhan and cis-Giri 
more orthodox measures aro taken tv re-admit an outcast, 


lf a man marries a wife of lower casto, he sinks to that caste! 
and both trans- and cis- Giri his descendants cannot inherit as 
collaterals from a member of the family who has died childless. 
Though this custom has not yet been upheld in a court of law 
after full enquiry, it is alleged that such a man is debarred 
from all inheritance, but he may no doubt keep ancestral property 
which has already come into his possession, The present custom 
does not deprive him of his property, but trans-Giri his descendants 
are alleged to receive no share in It. 





‘Thus a Kanet by marrylag a Koli becomes a Koli, a Bhat becomes a Kauct by marrying 
& Kanet, and go on, 
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Trans-Giri, sons inherit on equal terms without regard to the 
status of the mother or how she was married, but the eldest son 
receives ay extra sharé called jithong, and the youngest one called 
kanchhong, the intermediate song receiving no extra shares. 
The kanchhong consists of an extra share of the dwelling 
house and the jithong of an extra and selected field. But 
in the Pachhd4d ildéga of Tahsfl Pachhdd the eldest brother 
receives a jithong of four pathas of land (equal to 14 biyhas 
kachcha), and the youngest receives Rs. 8 in cash, or a few 
utensils. 


In a family which practises polyandry » brother inherits 
from a brother so long as partition is not made, The principle 
is that ina joint family sons do not become fatherless when 4 
reduction occurs in the number of fathers. ‘The connection of son 
and father still survives and the children have a claim to the 
inheritance of the surviving fathers. Sons by a woman who is 
kept asa wife, but for whom no ré has been paid, or with 
whom no formal ceremony has been gone through, generally 


inherit their father’s property... This custom has been contested, 
but is generally accepted, 


A woman of lower caste kept as a wife or a woman of whatso- 


ever caste openly kept as a concubine (khzds) is nota lawful 
wife and her sons do not inherit. 


A. childless widow has a life interest in ber husband’s 
estate which she cannot alignate without lawful necessity. 
This is the general custom of Sirmur. A widow may make 
an adoption with the consent of her collaterals, She cannot 
make a gift of the immovablo property. On re-marriage 
a widow looses her life interest in her deceased husband’s 
property. 


Daughters are not heirs, but if there is no collateral within 
tho seventh generation, then a daughter’s son, or, in his absence, a 
sister’s son inherits. Both trans-Giri and in the hill tract of the 
cis-Giri a father or a brother can give a part of landed property 


to a daughter or a sister in charity. But there should be a 
written deed of gift. 


On a partition brothers are divided if possible into equal 
groups and the wives are also equally divided, but whore the wives 
or brothers are an odd number those who take the wife or wives 
pay the marriage expenses of the one who does not gota wife. 
Other property is divided according to the brothers’ shares, 7c, 
equally in a family which does not follow the jithong custom, or, 


in a family which does follow that custom, unequally, according to 
that custom,. 
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A childless man can adopt a boy of his own family or 
caste, but he cannot make a gift of his estate to any one in pre- 
ference to his collaterals, A gift of a portion of the immovable 
property in charity is allowed. 


The custom of chindawand (per stirpes) does not prevail 
here. The pagwand (per capita) is the prevailing custom. 
Grandsons inherit their father’s property. Daughters cannot 
inherit, but trans-Giri a father can givo a share of his property to 
his daughter for his life-time only. 


Daughters, however, receive equal shares in tho absence of 
any male heir or collateral. 


The following is a short account of some of the most notable 
men in the State : 


Sirdfr Rand{fp Singh is the son and successor of the late 
Sirdér Siirat Singh, and grandson of R4j4 Raghbir Parkdsh and 
first cousin of the present. Rdj&. He lost both his parents in 
1901, when he was..six years old. His estate is managed 
by the old officials of his father under the direct control of 
His Highness the Raja. 


Kanwar Ranzor Singh is the grandson of Raj4 Fatch Parkash. 
Ho has large estates both in and out of Sirmir and is the weal- 
thiest man in tho State. Heenjoys the powers of a 2nd class 
Magistrate, Munsif and Assistant Collector in his jdgfr villages. 
He has no legitimate son. 


Kanwar Devi Singh is the illegitimate son of Réja Raghbfr 
Parkash and is serving in the State Forest Department as an Extra 
Assistant Conservator. His youngest sonis a graduate of the 
Punjab University and is employed in the Military Department of 
the Baroda State. 


Mahant Paras R4m Das is seventh in descent from Mahant 
Banwari D&s at whose suggestion Raj4é Karm Parkash made 
Ndahan his capital, He enjoys a sdgtr. 


The bulk of tho population of Sirmiur is by religion Hindu, 
but there are a certain number of Muhammadans, and a few 
Christians, Sikhs and Jains, the exact data being given in Table 
15 of Part B. 


The Hindtism of Sirmtur is of two types, the orthodox 
Brahminical type cis-Giri and a more primitive type trana-Giri ; 
the latter resembling in many respects the Hindtism of the 
Himélayas as found in Kumaon to the east and the Simla Hills 
to the north, and regarded as unorthodox by the Hindiis of the 
plains, Orthodox Hinduism has been described and discussed in 
many standard works, and it is unnecessary to touch here upon 
ita characteristics, but the cults and beliefs peculiar to this State 
or to the Himélayas generally merit some notice, 
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Trans-Giri Brahmin influence is weak, but the priests 
who are often Bh&ts and sometimes Kanets, appear to have 
considerable power, and religious ideas are potent for good or evil, 
For instance, a god is invoked (deoté lagéna) out of enmity, love 
or greed, and the man against whom he is invoked dare not do the 
act to prevent which the invocation is made. Thus a husband 
will supplicate a god to prevent her from being unfaithful in 
his absence, and the precaution is effective, for severe punishment 
would assuredly be inflicted by the god if she were not faithful, 


The legend of Paras Ram and Jamdaggan’s wife, Rainkd, is 
well known and need not be given here. The centre of the cult 
of Paras Rdém is at Rainké-jio in the Tahsfl of that name. 
Here, after Paras Rém’s mother had become jal saré%p or water, 
she fell into the larger tank at Rainkd, his brothers falling into 
the smaller.! 


There are two temples at Rainké,~one, the old temple, on 
the shores of the lake ; the other built..on a hillock on the bank 
of the Paras Rém tank. The former is built like a hill house 
with a slate roof. Its door faces west. It has a single image 
of Ganeshji made of stone. The new temple is approached 
from the east by a broad flight of steps leading to a spacious 
courtyard. It is square in shape with a dome roof surmounted 
by a bronze pinnacle. The doors of the temple face east, 
north and south, but the two latter are only open on a 
fair day. This temple contains seventeen images:—Of Paras 
Rém, two, one of. stone and one of Jodhpur marble; of Jam- 
daggan Rishi, Rainkdéji, Ganesh, Shivji, Durga, Khsetrpal, 
Digpdl, five images of the Péndavas, one of Kiddr Bhairon, and 
one of P&walia.2 Of these, the images of Paras Rém, Rainké 
and Jamdaggan are asthdpan, or fixed in the ground, and have 
silver canopies, chhatrds, over them. The fair is held on the 
Deo-uthni ikédshi in KA&tik, lasting two days, and twelve images 
visit the temple on that day. These are four images of Paras 
Rém from Jambu, from Koté&ha, from Masho in bho) Mast and 
from Dogéna, all in Rainké Tahsfl ; three images of Shirigul, from 
Ménal Dewa in bhoj Nohra in Rainké, and from Shaia in bho 
Pajhota, Tahs{l Pachhdd, and from Jaitak in Ndhan Tahsfl ; the 
images of L4 Devi from Barla in Ndhan, of M&nar Devi from 
Manaria, and of Nai& Devi from Baila in bhoj Nanoa in Tahsfl 
Rainké ; and the images of the gods Gau, from Mohar Kotla, and 





‘ Hira, pujdré of Baink4, says that Paras R4m’s brothers did not become water, and no tank 
is attributed to them,.the smaller tank being generally known as Paras Rém’s tank. 
Jamdaggan called the brothers cowards, and turned them into women, 80 that they are now 
known as Paras Ram's sisters and called devfs or guddesses, The eldest ts Zé Devi in Birla 
village (described amongst Devfs); the second Dormai ; the third Bhadmachhri (or Bhador-X4li): 
these two live together and have several temples, the moat important in Sirmir being at Detar 
(a village in Paunta Tahsil); and the fourth Kamli, whose temple is at Chana in Raink& Tahsfl, 


2 Or Paulia, lit, ‘door-keeper. An {attendant of Paras Rém, as Handm4n is of Rama, 
who was born at Sirmiur and go also called Sirmusi, 
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of Bérah Rupi, from Kdnon Ongar, both in Raink4 Tahsfl. . These 
images are brought in State to visit the fair at Raink4, each 
being carried in a palanquin and accompanied by men bearing flags 
and silver maces, musicians, and the people of its.village, The 
image of Paras Kam from Jambu is treated with special ceremony, 
and as it passes through the fair, the shop-keepers offer to it a 
little of everything they have on sale. -The images arrive about 
4 p.M, on the first day of the fair, remaining the next day and 
returning in the evening, or early on the third day. 


The temple of Paras RA4m at Jamby, tho birth-place of this 
god, has three storeys, the image being kept in the topmost’ 
storey. The door faces south. The nine pujérés are Bhats of 
Hiun, and take the duties for a month each in turn. The puzdri 
on duty must not go to his house or visit his wife, but lives in 
the temple. At day-break the bdygi or musician awakens 
the god by playing on his flute,t and in the evening he goes 
round to all the houses enquiring if every one has eaten the 
evening meal, and thenrplays the flute, after which no one may 
eat, as the deota is then believed to sleep. Worship is hold 
twice daily, in themorning and evening. In the niorning the 

wit bathes and himself fetches water which he sprinkles over 
the idol, He then sounds the conch and lights a lamp of ghé, 
reciting the following mantra :— 


‘ Pahle Bérah Riipi autér uttare, Barah ki mdté Chandra- 
wai, pid Padmdwati; phir Budh Ripi autdy uttare, Budh ki 
matd Udhmdwati, pité Kanwal Rishi.’ 


Once more the image.is sprinkled with water and the conch 
sounded. During the service the béjgi plays the flute and the 
pujdri rings a, bell continuously. ‘There are some seventy images 
in the temple. That of Paras Ram, which is of brass, is alone 
asthdpan, being fixed in the place reserved for the presiding god. 
It has a gold chhatar, a necklace of rupees with a gold mohar, 
in which is set a diamond in the middle, a silver palanquin with 
a golden dome, and a mace. The god is worshipped as a guardian 
against disease in men or cattle, and if a man has suffered wrong, 
he invokes curses (jagdr dena) on his enemy who becomes 
possessed by the god and falls sick. ‘The god does not possess 
the pusdrz. 


The temple at Dogdna is a small one of one storey only. It 
contains three images of stone and two of brass ; one of the latter 
was broken by the Gurt’s shalla® or deputy in a fit of frenzy, 





1In every large temple, trans-Giri, music is played twice daily, once early in the morning 
to awaken the god, and again late in the evening to make him sleep. After the evening 
music, people are prohibited from taking food, but, at the same time, if any one gues to bed 
hungry, the god gete the blame, Accordingly the musicians, before playing, ascertain whether 
there is apy peraon in the village who has not supped. ‘ 


2 Lit. ‘idiot.’ He issupposed to have every now and then fits of ecstacy during which 
he is endowed with supcrhuman powers. 
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This involved tho villagers in a curse, and so the third stone 
image was brought from Rainkdé. The unbroken brazen image is 
asthdpan, Botb the brazen images came from Keonthal. The 
rites are similar to those at Jambu and the puzdris here are also 


Bhats. 


Ths temple at Mahdsu originally covered a stone brought from 
Rainkd to protect the people against evils. Two brazen images, 
each eleven inches high, were added: both are of Paras Ram. 
The ritual and offerings are the same as those at the Jambu temple, 
and the god possesses the pujdéri (deotd utartdé hai or pujari par 
utéré jaté hat) as at Rainké, There is no fair, but if the deota 
does not visit Rainké as described, the people celebrate a géga on 
the day of the Rainkd fair, 


Asa god, Paras Rim, when angry, causes poverty and sick. 
ness, both among men and cattle. A vow to the god, if unful- 
filled, brings down his wrath upon one’s children, but his favour 
brings offspring and success, In worshipping the god, a pitcher 
of silver or brass is filled with water from.a sacred spring, and no 
shadow must fall on it while being filled -Conches are sounded, 
lamps lighted, and leaves of the bel or bael and lotus, and rice are 
placed before his image. Incense also 1s burned, and the following 
mantra repeated :— 


Diwa balé Ghanté halé, 
Jagtt jot bikham talé, 
Loheka bar, loheké bandarwar, 
Réchhié karo Métd Kalké, 


Lumhére ndm ka jai-jai karo 


The god does not descend upon the worthy or the noble, but 
only upon men of evil life, or upon the puydrt, upon whom he is 
invoked by the people who assemble in his dwelling with music, 
prayer and obeisance, The man possessed is offered incense, 
or ght burnt as incense. At first the god only manifests himself 
gently, but at last the person possessed begins to shiver, and with 
loud cries beats the ground with both hands. The man who 
desires to consult the oracle then states his wrongs, and is 
told their causes and the measures to be taken to remove 
them. 








1 The lamp shines bright, the temple bell rings clear, 
Let light remain, let evil dieappear. 

In ironjtrappings.is no refuge found, 

O Mother Kaiké, keep us safe and sound : | 


And give Thy name the Victory, 
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The direct worship of Shiva is not very popular in the hills, 
but the cults of Shirigul and Mahdsu are branches of Shivaiam, 
Cis-Girl some temples are dedicated to Shiva, and on the top of 
the Chir peak is a Shivling, There isalsoa temple of Mahddeo 
at Bechar Deothi, but it is significant that he is not unanimously 
identified with Shiva. At Pairfwdla,! two or three miles below 
Néban, is a temple of Shiva said to have been built by Shankara 
Acharya, near what are eaid to be of ruins of wells and a palace 
ascribed by the people to the famous Réjé Rasdlu, son of 
Saliv4han, 


The hsad-quarters of this god are at Sion village in Rainka 
Tahsfl, where he has a temple on a small hillock at the foot of 
which flows the Giri, It is close to the village and shaped 
like a hill house with two storeys only. The gods are kept on 
a gambar or wooden shelf. There are one large brass idol and 
several smaller ones including Sirmiri and Devi Shimldsan. 
The former is the tutelary deity of Sirmur, but has no temple of 
his own, All these idols, except those of Sirmiri and Shiml4san, 
represent Mahdsu.. If there isadeath or birth in the family of the 
Deva, the temple must be closed for 20 days because neither a 
pilgrim (jdiri) nor a Deva can enter the temple within 20 days of 
a domestic occurrence. The morning worship is called dhiup dena 
and the evening sandhéria, Legend says that one morning the 
god Mah4su appeared in a dream and told the ancestor of the 
present Deva to seek him in the Giri and build him a temple in 
the village. Accordingly the Deva went to the Giri and found on 
its banks the big idol which is also called Jaldsan (ée., set up in 
water). Mahdsu is not so) widcly worshipped as Shirigul or 
Paras Rim. The present Deva says he is 1zth in descent from 
the man who found the idol. 


One of the oldest and most important temples of Shirigul 
(whose name is probably a corruption of Sri-Guru) is on the 
Dhar Chir or Chir Peak, and regarding it a long legend 
is related in which the Muhammadan emporor of Delhi 
plays a not very dignified part. Shirigul, a devotee, went to 
the Char peak upon which Shiva dwelt, Having acquired 
superhuman power from his association with the god, Shirigul 
caused all the boys of the neighbourhood to be afflicted with 
worms, while he himself assumed the form of a Bhat, and 
wandered from villaye to village proclaiming that if the boys’ 
parents built him a temple on the Dhar he would cure them all, 
‘the temple was built and Shirigul began to be considered 
a separate deity. 





‘There is a famous Aund for pond) near the old rning, It is called the mdya ta kuad 
(or pond of wealth), and it is said that once a she-buffalo fell into it, and when dragged out & 
gold hansli, or necklace, was found tied to her horns, The cow herd touk the hanali and 
set off home, but became blind, In his terror be threw the necklace back into the kund 
and regained his sight, 
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Thre temple of Shirigul is square and faces east, It has but 
one storey, with a verandah, and its roof is a gable, the topmost 
beam (khinwar) of which is adorned with brass vessels (anda) 
fixed to it by pegs, Outside the temple is hung a necklace 
(méla) of small pieces of wood (kharori), There is only 
one door, on which figures have been carved. Inside this 
temple is another smaller temple also of deoddr shaped like a 
dome and in this is kept the ling, which is 6 inches high and 
4 inches in circumference, It is made of stone, and is placed ina 
galahri, or vessel of water, which too is of stone, No clothes or 
ornaments are placed on the ling. 


A worshipper brings with him his own Bhat who acts as pujdri. 
The Bhaét must not eat until he has done worship and made 
offerings, He first bathes in the adjacent spring, puts on clean 
clothes and lights a lamp, burning ghi, not oil, before the idol. 
Then he takes a brass lota of fresh water, and sprinkles it over 
the idol and the floor of the temple with a branch of the 
bhikhon or chhdntar shrub, He next fills a spoon with 
embers ght and the leaves of. the katharehdl and lahesri 
(odoriferous plants found on the Dhar), and burns them before the 
idol, holding the spoon in his right hand while he rings a bell 
with his left, and repeats the names of téraihs and avatdrs only. 
After this office he blows a conch, and finally prostrates himself 
before the idol. Worship may he at any time. The dtré 
or worshipper now bathes, puts on clean clothes, and prostrates 
himself before theidol. After this he may make the offerings 
which ordinarily consist of a vatéiof gold or silver, money, ght 
(but not more than two chhiitdéks), a pice or two, small vessels 
(anda) of pewter or copper which are hung on the temple, 
and a he-goat, ‘The benefits sought are secular, not spiritual. 


The legend of Bijat, the lightning god, which is connected 
with that of Shirigul, relates that when the Asur Agyasur, the 
great demons who were hostile to the gods, assailed the Chir 
peak and the temple of Shirigul thereon, the god fell upon them 
in the form of lightning, whence an image fell to earth at Sard- 
han in Jubbal, and at that place a temple was built for the image, 
which was placed, with other images, init. From Sardéhan a 
Deva, the ancestor of the present Devas of Deona, brought a stone 
idol of Bijat to Deona, and this is now the principal image in the 
temple, and is considered to possess the most power’, There 
are twenty-seven other images, all of brass. 


The stone idol is to the left of all the minor images, and 
is never clothed or ornamented. Of the rest four are covered with 
old silk (masru), and have pieces of woollen stuff round their necks, 








1 Presodence of deities in a temple.—The presiding image is that which is the most 
powerful and is placed in tbe centre, the others being placed on either side of it in the order 
of their powers, the more powerful being seated near the presiding image, and the others 
further from it, Dependents occupy lower seats, in front, All the images face to the ert 
in the high hills, 
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studded with eighty rupees, and fifteen gold mohars. The 
remaining twenty-threo have no clothes or ornaments, All have 
human faces, 


The fair of Bijat is held on any three days between 
BaisA&kh Ist and the end of Jeth. It is called Bieu, because 
it is usually held in Baisdka, and is held annually in Deona, 
and every third or fourth year in Chokar, Sane} and Andheri 
villages, It resembles the fair at Manal, and the thoda game is 
played. 


The temple of Bijat at Baéndal was founded in this wise. 
The Devas at Deona multiplied, and so one of them came to 
Béndal with a brass image of Bijat from the temple there, and 
built a separate temple. ‘There aro now fifty-two images of Bijat 
in the Bandal temple. <All are of brass, with human faces, 
Only the five primary images are clothed, and these have 
garments studded with rupees and gold mohars. They are 
considered to possess ‘nore power than the remaining forty- 
seven, and tho principal of them, the one brought from 
Deona, is placed in the centre and reposes in a_ silver 
chauki. 


Bijai, as a goddess, has a temple, seven storeys high, at Batrol, 
where the image is of brass and kas a woman’s face. It is clothed 
in silk and ornamented. The Bbats, but not the Kanets, serve as 
pujdris. <A pilgrim to the temple is fed once on behalf of the 
god, When a he-goat is sacrificed the blood is sprinkled over 
the tewple. Fora sdégé' the idol is taken to a worshipper’s 
house where a he-goat is killed and the flesh distributed among 
those present, ‘The ritual resembles that of Shirigul, but there 
ig no fair, 


Closely connected with the cult of Bijat is that of the 
goddess Ghatridli, who has a temple at Panjéhan in Rainké 
Tahsil, similar to that of Bijat at Batrol. The ritual is also the 
sume, and no fair is held, Tho legend regarding this templo avers 
that a certain Kanet chieftain, Bia by name, of Tathwa village, 
once sallied forth with eighteen of his followers to attack his 
enemies in Ddhar. When the assailants reached Daéhar they 
were seized with a sudden panic and fled homewards, but on 
reaching Bholnd, a mile from Ddhar, they met some women 
bearing pitchers. On asking who they were, they were told that 
the women belonged to Jam-log, a village at which a sdgdin 
honour of Biyat was being celebrated, and that they had 
come to fetch water, Bija asked if he and his companions 
could see the Jaga, and was told that they could come and 


1 See footnote at page 26 ante. 
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see it, but must show no fear of what they saw even when 
offered seats of serpents and scorpions by the people of 
Jam-log. The women also said they would be offered grains 
of iron to eat, and gave them rice which they could eat 
instead, concealing the iron. Lastly, the women said that 
if they were desired to take the image to their house for the 
celebration of a jdgd, they should seize it and flee with it, but 
must on no account look back. Accordingly Bija and his men 
weat to Jam-log where they found three images being worshipped 
with great pomp, and were told that the finest image to which 
the greatest reverence was paid was that of Bfjat, the second 
that of Bijai and the third that of Ghatridli, Bfja, on the pre- 
tence that he desired to worship the images, was allowed to draw 
near with his companions, and they then seized the images and 
fled. The men of Jam-log pursued them without success, but 
Bija’s eighteen companions looked back and perished, Bija, 
however, reached his house in safety, and concealed the image in 
his granary which was nearly empty. When he opened the 
granary io the morning it was full to overflowing. Bija foll 
senseless at this portent, and was ouly revived by the sacrifice of 
eighteen he-guats over him. Then one of the three gods took 
possession of a man, who began to nod his head, saying he was 
Biat, the god, aud could not remain in Tathwa, as it was not 
becoming for him to live with his sistérs, so the image of 
Bijat was sent to Sardhan in Jubbal where it still remains. 
The people of Tathwa then separated, dividing their property, 
some going to settle in Kandi, and the others remaining in 
Tathwa, The image of the goddess Bijai fell to the men of 
Kéndi, and is now at Batrol of Dasékné bho7, while Ghatriali 
remained at Tathwa and her temple was established at Panjéihan 
in Thakri bhog. 


Every year Bijat gives his sister Bijai a rupee for swect- 
meats, and whenever either of them goes to visit the other, 
the host entertains the guest with a he-goat, and gives him 
or her a. rupee, Bijat always gives Bijai twice as much as she 
gives him, 


There is a temple of Devi Jawdla Mukhi (‘goddess of the 
flaming mouth’) at Land Rawdna, concerning which the following 
legend 1 18 told: —Mahant [wdr Nath and the Devi met at Hardwar, 
where they had gone to bathe, and, when leaving, the mahant 
asked the Devi when he should meet her again, The goddess 
promised to meet him after two years at Rawana, and duly mani- 
fested herself in his mouth, but the mahanit being unaware of her 
advent struck his mouth and thus caused the goddess to flee from 
him, Simultaneously the whole surrounding forest caught 
fire, and the people, thinking the mahant must bean evil spirit 
who had enraged the goddess, called in Brahmans who found 
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out the truth. It is said that the stones are still black from the 
fire which consumed the forest. The place having been purified, 
a temple was built and a Grahman pujdéri appointed, The 
pujdri offers incense and /hog every Sunday morning and on 
the first day of the month (sankrdnt). The fair is held on the 
Durgé Ashtmi day in Asauj. 


Nagarkoti Devi has ber home at Shdy& Pajotha and 
Sharauli, and the legend states that the Pdéndavds on their way 
from Kailds to Kurukshetra stopped at Shdyé, and built a temple 
here for the goddess, or, as some say, brought the goddess here. 
The temple faces south, and on the eighth day of the bright 
half of the month offerings are made to the goddess, Sapdra 
is also associated with Nagarkoti Devi, but the place is one of 
peculiar sanctity whether the gcddess be present or absent from 
it, There is also a Nagarkoti Devi at Daléhdn, known also as 
Dalaban Devi. 


Bis Nana is the-home of Bharti Devi, whois said to have 
been brought from Kid4r Nath Badri Nardin in Dehra Daan. 
She is also called Kushki Devi. 


There is a temple of Devi on the hill of Lai, built by Bhera 
Rangar, the famous robber. Worship is performed here on the 
sankraénts and every Sunday and neuratra in Asauj and 
Chet. 


Devi Bhangain has a ling temple in Dhar village, a mile north 
of Bhung. The legend runs that certain cowherds used to 
graze cattle in a forest, and their children, seeing a pointed stone, 
broke it in pieces, but next day the pieces had joined together and. 
all traces of injury had disappeared. This occurred several times, 
and so the cultivators of Dasdkna, convinced of the ling’s 
miraculous power, erected a temple there. The Shiv Ling, four 
inches high and as many in girth, is known as Devi Bhangain, 
and is never clothed or ornamented, There is no special pusdri, 
and pilgrims bring theirown Brahmans, The offerings conaist 
of milk, ghi and he-goats, The flesh of the latter is eaten by the 
pilgrims, the head being given to the Brahman pujéri. The fair 
is held on different dates in Asdrh, and is attended by the 
goddesses Bijai and Ghatridli. Only the people of Bhojes Thakari 
and Daséikna attend. 


The arrangements for the worship of Naina Devi at Baila are 
of interest. The pujdris belong to eight families of Deva Bhats, 
each family taking the duties for a month in turn and receiving 
a share of the produce at each harvest from the neighbouring 
villages. If the pusdris perform their service inefficiently and fail 
to exhibit jn a convincing manner the virtues of the goddess, 
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they receive no dues, The Deri has no temple, but her 
images are kept in the house of a Bhdét. The original image when 
brought from Keonthal was first placed in that house, for which 
reason the people do not venture to place it elsewhere. The 
images are 15 or 16 in number, the oldest being fixed (asthdpan). 
It is about a foot in height, with four hands, but only the bust 
is carved. It has a canopy of silver, and wearsa necklace of 
rupees, silver ornament (sis-phul) on its head and a silver nécklet, 
(gal-siri) and hag also a silver palanquin. The fair is held on the 
Rénwi Dbér above the village on the first three days of Sawan, and 
is attended by the men of Karéli and the neighbouring bhojes, who 
sing anddance, On each evening of the fair the image of the 
goddess visits Thauntha, Masowa and Tatidna villages, but in the 
day time it remains at the fair, Itis believed that if cholera or 
any other epidemic breaks out ina village it can be stopped by 
taking the image there. 


Tho fair of the goddess La is held in the jungle near Nagld 
Toka on the sankrdént of each woath, The temple is small and 
of great antiquity, containing a stone image of the goddess, 
She is worshipped by Hindis and Muhammadan Gdjars. 


About sixty years ago the people of bho7 Bajga proclaimed 
the appearance of the goddess of Tilokpur at Shakur, so they 
built a temple to her as the new goddess... At her fairs on the 
sankrént of each wonth the goddess possesses a Kanet who dances 
in the temple, and then coming outside shows himself to the 
assembled multitude who hail him with shouts of jai-zaz, and 
bow before him, In his ecstasy he prescribes remedies for 
afflicted men and beasts. 


The goddess at Kaw4g on the dhdr of that name is worship- 
ped by Bhdts alone, and only BLats dance in her honour. Her 
ritual is the same as that of the new goddess. The temple is 
old, and now roofless, 


The goddess at Eelgf is known under that name, but 
is also worshipped as Simldsan. 


Devi Kudin has ‘her temple at Diudam in Tahsfl Pachhdd. 
The legend is that she was a daughter of Sur Parkash, Raja of 
Sirmtir, who was blind, and lived in Nérf Jdgil4. When the 
Rajé refused to pay tribute to the Mughal emperor the latter 
sent a host against him through Dehra Din, which was 
met by the Raja's army under the princess herself. The Sirmur 
forces were annihilated in the battle, and the parohit of the 
princess brought her head to Didam where he erected a temple, 
and began to worship the princess. Another version says that 
the princess fell in an attack on Delhi, and after her death 
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revealed to the parvhit that he would find her at a certain spot, 
at which after a search the parohit found the image now in the 
temple. The fairis held on the tkddshi before the DewéAli, on 
which day the image is placed on a singhdsan or throne, This is 
also done on each Sunday in Har. 


At Ndog, now in Pati4la territory, lived Lagasan Devi, the 
sister of Kndin. Her temple is at Khargéon. Her fair is held 
on the ikdédshi before the Dewali. It is said that she 
appeared at the source of the river Giri, but others say she 
appeared from that river at Khargdéon, 


At Tilokpur is the temple of Devi Bala Sundri. There is 
held a large fair in her honour in the month of Chait when the 
Raja attonds anda buffalo and several he-goats are sacrificed. 
She is as commonly worshipped by hillmen as by people of the 
plains. 


The goddess Katdsan has a temple at Bardban, eleven miles 
south of Ndhan on the road. to Paunta, Ina battle between the 
Rajputs and Ghulam Qadir, Rohilla, a woman appeared fighting 
for the former when their defeat seemed imminent, and the 
Muhammadans were routed. The temple was built to commemo- 
rate the Rajput victory. On the sixth day of the naurdtras in 
Asauj and Chet kdwan is performed in the temple, and the 
R4ja occasionally visits the temple in person or deputes a member 
of the royal family to be present. : 


The Kolis and Dumrds believe in Gugga Pir's powers, and 
there is always a temple to himina Koli village. But in Shaldf 
hamlet, in Shaldi bhoj, Gugga is also worshipped by the Kancts of 
tho villages turn by turn to avert snake-bite, or fatal results in 
case anyone is bitten, 


The god Diam is said to have been a réyé of Kumharsain. 
Shirigul, deota, failed in his baa for the two colossal veasels of 
brass which the Turks had seized, but Dim went to Delhi 
and boring holes in the vessels tied a thread to them, and then, 
raising them by the thread in one hand, sent them to Kumhéraain 
with a blow of his club. So the worshippers of Dtim considered 
him to be endowed with greater power than,any other god, and 
his cult is spread throughout Kumbirsain, Keonthal, Balsan, 
Theog and Jubbal. 


The god Koilo bas in some villages a platform, and it is 
believed that snake-bite can be cured by lying down on it, 


A girl of Manon village was married in Keonthal, and return- 
ing when pregnant to her father’s house on the occasion of some 
festivity, she was seized with the pains of labour while crossing the 
Giri and gavo birth to two serpents, which fell into the stream, 
For some hours the serpents remained in each other’s embrace 
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and then parted, one going to Tarhech, in Keonthal, the other CHAP. |, Cc. 
to Dhdéilé Deothi! in Sirmdr, where it died shortly afterwards and Population. 


where a temple was erected to it. tis worshipped as Chawind chawind deota. 
deota, 


Pala, the ancestor of the Hambi khel of Kanets of H&bon Pals Deo, 
and other villages, is worshipped at Pélu with great pomp. The 
image, which is of metal, is richly ornamented, 

The temple at Pejarli is dedicated to Bhur Singh and_his The, Acct 
sister Debi, the children of a Bhd&t of Pdénwah village. When 
their mother died the Bhat married again, and their step-mother 
during his absence from home used to treat them harshly. Once 
she sent Bhur Singh to tend cattle in the forest, and as on his 
return home in the evening one of the calves was wissing, she 
sent him back to find it by hook or by crook. When the Bhat 
reached home he found his gon bad not returned, and in going to 
search for him found bim and the lost calf both lying dead at 
the spot where the shrine now stands.. Meanwhile Debi, who 
had been given in marriage to a one-eyed man, was, in her morti- 
fication, returning home ; she passed the place where Bhur Singh 
lay dead, and stricken with grief threw herseif from her doli over 
the cliff’ The brother and sister are now worshipped together 
as Bhur Singh. There are two temples, one at Pejarli, the 
other on the high hill known ag  Bhur Singh ki dhdr, The 
pujdris are two Bh4ts, one for Bhur Singh and one for Debi, 
and at the fair, on the Katik sudi ikddshi, no one dances 
save the pujéri of Debi, and he dances by night in the 
temple so that the people may not see him, and at midnight 
coming out of the shrine leaps on to a great rock above a 
high cliff. Standing there for a few moments he givea one 
oracle, and no more, in answer to a question, On returning to 
the temple he swoons, but is speedily and completcly revived by 
rubbing, Meanwhile, when the secret dancing begins the men 
of the Pandl family forma line across the door of the temple, 
and those of the Kathar temple rushing upon them with great 
violence break the line and enter the temple, but leave it again 
after touching theidol, As Bhur Singh is known to live on noth- 
ing but milk, animals are never sacrificed. 


At Thor in Pachhbéd is an ancient temple with a gilt dome The temple of 


: _ * Paar the Nétha 
1. Tw§rnath. which coutains no image, Worship is held 

2. Balgir, every evening with music, incense, and the 

8. Bhawanagir. fy cee ? 

4. Rémgir, sound of conches, Pilgrims offer walnuts, 

5G anihogit rice, etc, as they choose. The investment of 

7. Danlateir. the Guru is like that of the Rajé, goats, etc., 
eae being sacrificed with worship. ‘lhe present 

10, Dhanigir. Guru, Mayagir, rebuilt the temple, which 

li Mayagir, 


was founded by Twarndth, from whom he is 
eleventh in descent. 





ae a ee 


1 Deothi ia a place dedicated to a god or goddess ur the abode uf & god. 
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There is a legend that once R4j4 Mahi Prakdésh of Sirmur 
attacked Keonthal, but was repulsed with heavy loss. The Raja 
on enquiry found that the Chief of Keonthal was helped by a 
Fakir who shielded the Keonthal army with asheet which mis- 
siles could not pierce, Hearing of this his Rani advised him 
to inveke the blessing of Guré Twarndéth’s successor Balgir. 
The R&j4 accordingly went to Thor and caused the mahan? to 
accompany him to Keonthal. This time the Raja succeeded in 
subduing the Keonthal Chief, and in gratitude to the mahkant, who 
had made the /akér’s magic ineffective, told him to ask for any- 
thing he liked. The mahant said he was a fakir, and had no 
desires. The Raja offered him a sdgir, but he refused it, saying 
his jdgér was begging alms. Upon this the Raéjé had a bowl 
(pattar) made and begged alms in it. The grain thus collected 
was sent to the mahant witb the pattar, and a general order that 
every house in the Sirmuir territory should give him a pattar full 
of grain at each harvesting. This paétar is of copper, round and 
hollow like a pdthd (the ordinary hill measure). It is sent 
by the mahant to the villages to collect the grain, and is used 
as the royal warrant for the tax,’ As there was a difficulty in 
collecting the grain in a single patiar, the mahant has had three 
similar pattars made, and can now send out four men at a time. 

Twarnéth and his snecessors are Sanydsis. 

Gharib Néth is a well-known shrine in Paunta Tahsfl on a 
hill of the same name, on which is a temple with two visible 
wells, 1t is popularly supposed: that there are in reality four 
wells near this temple, but two of them are invisible except to 
the eye of faith, At the foot of the hill the pujdris have 
built a second temple to which also five wells are attached. 
Jf a woman who is barren or whose children die in infancy, 
bathes in the water of these wells, her prayers are granted. 
The effect is more certain if the husband himself draws the 
water. The woman herself while on her return from the temple 
must not live, eat or cook in any one’s house, leat she transfer 
her own detects to its inmates. 

In Paunta Tahsfl, north of the Giri and near the ancient city 
of Sirmir, is a small stream called Sabansdr Dhar, or the thousand 
torrents, It is the place of pilgrimage called the Béréh-chhetar, 
and the three tanks, two of masonry and one of earth, which are 
found there, are believed to be all that remain of the twelve tanks 
which once existed, when the god was incarnate in a boar’s form. 
These tanks fell into ruins and were overgrown by forests, until 
some 35 years ago, Béwd Sita Ram Das, Bairdég{, discovered the 
place which he identified with the pools mentioned in the twelve 
Purénés. People bathe here whenever the fifteenth day of the 
month isa Monday and at any eclipse of the sun. The pujdri offers 
worship twice daily, morning and evening, to the gods, offering 
incense with the blowirg of a conch and the lighting of lamps. 
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The Sikhs have four gurdwdras in the State. Of these the 
chief is that at Paunta, where the tenth Guri, Gobind Singh, 
lived for nearly five years.) This gurdwéra ison the bank of 
the Jumna, twenty-six miles from N&éhan, and was built by 
Wasdwa Singh, Sindbiwélia, in Sambat 1882. The ruins of the 
fort built by the Guru still exist. The gurdwdra enjoys a mudf 
of 100 bighas granted by the State, and allowances of Rs, 125 
and R., 20 from Patidla and Nébha respectively. It ‘also enjoys 
a mudfi in Kalsia, The chief fair is held on the full moon of 
Phagan (sudi ptranméshi), when some two thousand persons 
assemble, the flag-staff (jhanda) is washed and a new cover 
put on it, Swaller fairs are held on the Dasehr& of Jeth, the 
Somawati Massiya and Baisdkhi. The gurdwdéra contains a pic- 
ture of the tenth Gurt and of the Five Friends (pdnch piydre). 
The pahulis given here. The second gurdiwdra is at Bhangani, eight 
miles from Paunta, and commemorates the victory of Guri Gobind 
Singh over the R4j4s of Bildspur and Garhwél, A bije khamb 
or triumphal arch was built on the site of the battle. The fair is 
held on the day after the chief fair at Paunta, <A third gurdwéra 
ia at Né&han, at the spot where the Gurd once halted. It is in 
bad condition, but is shortly to be rebuilt, It contains a copy of 
the Granth, and on the Dasehra the heir-apparent worships here, 
with certain ceremonies. The fourth gurdwdra is at Tokah, but 
it only consists of a small platform near a well, built by Fateh 
Singh, Ahliw4lia, when he held the Nardingarh tléga in the latter 
part of the 19th (Bikrami) century. About 100 bighas in the 
State are attached to the gurdwdra, and it also enjoys a mudft 
in Nardingarh Tabsil and an annual grant of 100 mang of grain 
from Patidla The income is appropriated by the descendants of 
the late pusdrs. 

Besides the gods who are worshipped for secular as well as 
for spiritual benefits, there are several kinds of spiritual beings 
in whom the people believe, such as the paris (fairies), sohars’, 
Nar Singh, ddgs,° and dains. Nar Singh, like the pari and sohar, 
is the evil spirit that causes demoniacal possession, the symptoms 
of which are clenching of the teeth, screaming and insensibility, 
and for the cure of which the Bh&t has a charm invoking a number 
of fairies by name. While repeating this charm, the Bhat holds a 
branch of the sambhdlé tree with which he sprinkles water over 
the person possessed, until Nar Singh enters intohim, causing him 
to nod his head. After a while the demon makes the patient ask 
for a rét (a large loaf) or a he-goat, and this ia at once offered to 
the demon, If a rdéf is given, it is placed at a apot where four 
yoads meet, or on the bank of a stream, while if a he-goat is- 
offered it is slaughtered and eaten or kept in the demon’s name, 








*From 1741 to 1746, 
3Sohar ia a god of evil apirite. 
*Ddg is a wan or woman possessed of the evil eye. 
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For barresness in a woman the sacrifice varies according as 
the evil is supposed to be due to possession by one or other of 
these spirits : thus for possession by a paré, a she-oat is sacrificed, 
for a sohar a khidu or hill sheep, and fora Ndr Singh a khéra or 
lamb which has not yet cut its teeth. The animal is sacrificed 
ever the woman’s head, 


Dains are witches or the spirits of woman, which inflict 
injury in unknown ways. ‘To avert their influence a charm is 
written on a sheet of paper which is held over burning incense 
and then tied round the arm or neck of the person possessed, 
These charms also contain pictures of Bhairon or Mahdubf{r 
(Hantimdn) with a charm inscribed in a circle, 


Another method of averting the influence of a ddg or dain 
is to call in a Bhat or Dhaki who has a reputation for skill in 
such matters, He first cooks a loaf which is placed on the 
patient’s head. Then a lamp of ghi with four wicks is lighted 
and certain manirds recited thrice, the loaf being waved round 
the patient's head meantime; and finally placed on the ground, 
A he-goat is then decapitated and the blood caught in a édmbd, 
which, with the goat’s head, is also waved round the patient’s head, 
Lastly, the loaf, the lamp, and @mhd with the blood and goat's 
head are all placed by night at a spot where four roads meet. 


Whereas possession by the gad is, asa rule, invoked, posses. 
sion by evil spirits ig dreaded, and various remedies resorted to 
fur their expulsion. Such spirits are known by various names, 
but Bhairon and Kali are also believed to cause demoniacal 
possession. When a man becomes thus possessed, the pandit 
ascertains by astrology whether the possession is really due to evil 
spirits, and if this appears certain, he takes the man to the abode 
of the god. The people assemble and invoke the god with 
incessant cries, the pujdri remaining still and silent for a time, 
Soon he begins to tremble and nod his. head. He then asks 
the god to cure the sufferer Casting rice at the people he curses 
them until in terror they offer to propitiate the god with sacrifices 
of goats, etc, whereupon he advises that sacrifice be made, 
He then offers rice to the god and says that the evil spirit will 
depart. Dhip is not offered, nor his music played, and as a rule, 
no manirds are read, but in rare cases K4li is thus invoked :— 


KG&li chari char chari kdt kat, 
Dehi ko khai, 

Péni bahi samundar kd, bhie 
Churel bhasam ho jai3 





) Lit., K4li hae arisen and devours the sacrifice, Let the ocean flew, let ghost and demon 
twrn into ashes, [{ Bhwt isa male and chwred a female ghost. } 
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Disease is attributed to one of three causes, tzz., physical, 
divine wrath, or possession by an evil spirit. The wrath of a god 
is averted by making offerings or sacrificing a goat, according to 
one’s vow, but if a ddg be the cause of the sickness, the ceremo- 
nial is elaborate. An evil spirit is usually worshipped by night, 
water from seven places, earth from a public square, flowers 
and essences of all kinds being placed on a thdd or plate, on which 
is also put an earthen lamp with four wicks. The plate is waved 
round the patient’s head and then placed in a public space, and 
this constitutes the chhoti puza, or lesser worship. In the greater, 
called bare piija, or sarsanchain in the hill dialect, the rites are the 
same, but bread is also made of seven kinds of grain cooked in 
an inverted pan. Or in cases of illness the sick man is taken to 
a public square and a goat sacrificed. To propitiate Bhairon, 
hulwa or bread made in the same way is given to a black dog, 
anda black goat is sacrificed. 


The pépra is the ghost of a deceased person which causes 
barrenness or disease, and if any one is thus afflicted a Bh&t is 
consulted, and he makes an astrological calculation with dice 
thrown on a board, (sdnchi). There the sufferer summons all 
the members of the family, who sound a tray (thd/z) at night, 
saying ‘UV pdp kisi upar utar 4,’ —‘O soul descend on some one,’ 
and (though perhaps not before the third or fourth day) the 
pépra or imp takes possession of a child, who begins to nod 
its head, and when questioned explains whose ghost the pdpra 
is and shows that the patient's affliction is due to some injury 
done by him or his forefather to the ghost, and that its wrongs 
must be redressed or a certain house or place given up to 
a certain person or abandoned. ‘The patient acts as thus 
directed. 


Asa rule in Pachhdéd and Rainké Tansils when an old man is 
not cared for and dies aggrieved at the hands of his descendants, 
his curse! is supposed to cling to the family. Whenever subse- 
quently there is illness in the family, or any other calamity visits 
it, the family Brahman is consulted and he declares the cause. 
lf the cause is found to be the displeasure of the deceased, his image 
is put in the house and worshipped, If the curse affects a field, a 
portion of it is dedicated to the deceased. If this worship is 
discontinued, leprosy, violent death, an epidemic or other similar 
calamities overtake the family. Its cattle do not give milk or 
they die, or children are not born in the house. 


A person endowed with the evil-eye is called dég or ddgqni, 
and to avert his influence seven kinds of grain are mixed with 
cow-dung and plastered on the house door, an obscure mantra 
being recited, 








\Papra, bit, ‘sin,’ 
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The hill people of Sirmiir, especially those of the trans-Giri 
country, are divided into two great factions called Sdéthar and 
Pésar, who are believed to be the descendants of the Pdndavas 
and Kauravas or of their followers and disciples. These factions 
do not intermarry with each other, nor do they care to eat and 
smoke together, indeed until quite recently they were at feud with 
each other. Though open fights have long since ceased, the old 
enmity still subsists. either faction has any leader. Formerly 
all the people of a bhoj belonged to one and the same faction, but 
this principle is not now strictly adhered to. and though, generally 
speaking, the villages and communities observe this rale, there are 
numerous exceptions. Even the rule against eating and smoking 
together has almost disappeared. The menials of a village belong 
to the faction of their landholders, Immigrants froma village 
where people belong to the other faction generally attach them- 
selves to the faction of the people ef their new abode, bus 
they are not compelled to do so, and this freedom seems ‘to have 
led to dhojes being divided hetween the two factions, Besides. 
this division, there are smaller parties in every clan, but they are 
not established factions, They rise and sink as their founders 


or Jeaders rise and sink, 


Men exchange pagrés or topis and women the snood or 
handkerchief which is tied round the head, and this exchange- 
makes them brothers and sisters asthe case may be. Besides 
this there are several other methods of forming relationship. At 
Hardwér or any other sacced bathing place people exchange: 
handfuls of sacred water and thus become kin. Both parties enter 
the water and each gives the other a handful of it to drink. 
Hardwar and the Rainké Lake are the most popular places for this 
ceremony. A Woman can in like manner make a brother on an 
auspicious day. She paints his forehead with saffron and presents 
him with some cash together with a cocoanut and something sweet, 
such as gur or shakar, ‘The man returns the cash to her with a 
suit of new clothes. Some people give a feast to Brahmans and 
their relations and friends, ‘The connection thus established is re- 
garded as a real blood tie, and the descendants of the parties cannot 
inter-marry. A dharam brother cannot, without disgrace, form 
an illicit connection with his dharam sister. 


There are several ways of taking an oath. The most import- 
ant are to drink the water of Rainké Lake, to go toatemple and 
have the idol bathed by the priest and drink this water together 
with rice offered on the image, to swear by taking a vessel full of 
Ganges water io one’s hand, or to take an oath in the name of a. 

od or @ cow, or to say “ May I eat beef if J lie.” Sometimes a 
man vows that if he speaks false, the god may kill his son or: 
otherwise visit him with his wrath within a definite time, 
If he gets into trouble within the fixed period, he is 
proved liar and must give a feast to the Panchdyat and a saeriftee 
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to the God. Besides he will have to make amends to his 
opponent. During this fixed period the opposing parties cannot 
eat or live together. If there is anything in dispute, the winning 
party receives it and in other cases the winner is supposed to get 
@ present, 

Thal is the oath of the local god or R4&jé, It is used to bind 
a peraon to do, or to restrain a person from doing, a certain act. 
The Thal oath is held in awe, and disregard of it leads to 
certain calamity. One who breaks the oath of the Réjé must 
pay one rupee four annas into the treasury, but if the “ Thal” 
be of a ‘ deota” (godling) only, the sacrifice of a voat suffices. 
The taking of this oath 1s expressed by the phrase “ deota 
lugdna” or ‘appointment of a God,” 


When two or more parties quarrel and wish to become 
enemies they call a deotato witness it and from this time they 
cannot eat, drink or smoke together, Reconciliation is effected 
only by paying a penalty to the deoda. 


When a man falls ill the Bhat or deota whose aid is invoked 
often declares that his house, field, or other property is spell- 
bound or possessed of demons and in fear of them it is abandoned. 
No rite is observed at this time, but when the property is again 
taken possession of, a penalty is paid to the deota or demon, and a 
goat is sacrificed to propitiate the demon, 


A man will invoke the curse of a god upon his enemy’s land 
or house. Similarly, a jealous husband effectively protects himself 
by putting his wife under the care of a God. 


Many are the superstitions attaching to husbandry, An 
auspicious moment must be chosen for beginning to plough for a 
crop in the rabi. This is the case with the khar{f also in Tahsfl 
Pachhéd. In Rainkd Tahsil once in a year, in Bhddon, an auspi- 
cious day is chosen for beginning to plough ; a Tuesday or a Wed- 
nesday is selected and a handful of dour given toa mandar or a 
Brabman. Sowing must be begun on # Tuesday under an 
auspicious phase of the moon (nakshaira), In the case of a 
bijandri) the field is not harvested by the cultivator, but is 
given to the local Bhat to cut and take the produce. 


In Raink& the sacrifice of a he-goat is said to ensurea 
bumper crop. 


If two cobs grow on one ear of maize or if a snake is killed 


by the plough or an agal (spring of water) appears in the field, a 
he-goat must be sacrificed and its head and feet buried in 


the ugal. 





4 Bijandri(= “not growing” ), i.¢., failare of a portion of the crop on a field, 
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Grain may not be used until one sér of it has been 
given toa Brahman and one to the astrologer, In the Sain 
and Pachhéd éidgas of ‘Tahs{l Fachhdd it is offered to the 
deota, 


In Tahs{l Rainké before grain is removed from the threshing. 
floor 14 sére of it are sent to the local shrine. At the time of 
separating the grain from the ear one’s back must. be turned to the 
unlucky direction for the day (disa-sué and sogni) and all present 
keep silence, Green grass and cowdung are placed on the 
wooden post in the centre of the threshing ground. A Brahman 
is feasted with food prepared from the new grain before other 
people touch it, 


When grain is carried home from the threshing ground the 
carrier must not face the unlucky direction, | 


In Pachhéd and nearly all over the country it is considered 
auspicious if the sankrdnt, or first day, of Baisikh be fine, and that 
of Asdr be rainless, On the first day of SAwan heavy rain should 
fall. In Magsar there should be rain, but no snow, though snow- 
fall on the hills is welcome then. In Chet rain is wanted in the 
high hills, but cloudy weather nowhere. Baisékh must be fine. 
In Jeth rain is not wanted) The sankrdnt of Asér must be fine. 
Sawan and Bhddon require heavy rain, The sankrdnt of Asauj 
should have rain. Kaétik must be fair. Rain in this month means 
searcity. I[t should rain in Magsar, but be fine in Posh. Rain 
and snow must continue through Mégh and Phégan. In Tahsil 
Rainkaé when grain is taken ‘out of the store for the first time 
green grass and cowdung are placed by the store. This day 
must be either a Thursday or a Saturday. 


On the Krishen-Chaudas or 14th of the dark half of the lunar 
month of Bhaédon the land is worshipped, The earth of seven 
tibbas or hillocks, the water of seven springs, and earth from every 
field of the worshipper is mixed together and mantrds are recited 
over the mixture, Then alittle of this mixture is buried in every 
field possessed. In Sain and Pachhdd and even in Nabhan Tahsil 
in the month of Katik cattle are decorated with flowers, whitewash 
and red colours, ‘This isa Brahmanical custom and is not peculiar 
to Sirmir. Trans-Giri cattle are neither sold nor purchased on a 


Thursday or a Sunday, nor during certain phases of the moon 
(panchak or mul). 


When a house is occupied for the first time a cow is tied in 
one corner and a pitcher of water placed in another. 


Some ten years ago, in 1895, the American Presbyterian 
Mission of Ludhidna took up mission work in the State, but the — 
work was carried on by Indian evangelists only, American Mis- 
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sionaries from Amb4la making occasional visits to inspect the work 
of the native missionary at Ndhan. The work at Ndhan formed 
a portion of the Eloine Mission field occupied by the Presbytery 
‘of Ludhiana and managed by a Board of Control composed of 
both Indian and American ministers. In 1902 however the 
station was made over to the Scandinavian Alliance Mission 
Society, which sent out two European Missionaries to Sirmtr. 
They have settled down in Ndhan, and at present the workers 
include besides these two a lady missionary and two evangelists, 
All the Christians in the State are, with-one exception, immi- 
grants, 


Of the total population ofthe State 81 per cent. are dependent 
on agriculture, Cis-Giri the women immigrants from the plains 
do not work hard, though they grind corn and make clothes, 
Trans-Giri people are up before sunrise, and the men go 
straight to their fields or the forest. If sowing, weeding 
or harvesting, they work all day-in»the fields where food is 
brought to them, but if work is slack, they return home for the 
mid-day meal. Besides field work the men have to cut and 
carry home fuel and grass, Grazing is usually entrusted to 
boys. 


In the evening they rub the body with clarified butter, take a 
hot bath and a meal, and settle the division of the next day’s work ; 
then they assemble in the house of an influential man and tal 
and smoke till late in the evening. It is the business ofthe men 
to carry grain to the mill and produce to market for sale. One 
who is above the average in intelligence is. entrusted with the 
duties of shopping and borrowing or lending money, and he 
alone settles the village shopkeeper’s or family banker’s accounts. 
When not occupied otherwise the men spin wool or twist 
thread. 


A woman is equally hard-worked, Rising early in the morn- 
ing, she goes to a spring or stream to fetch water, then milks the 
cows and makes butter, After that she goes out to eut grass or 
fuel, and on her return prepares food, which it is her duty to take 
to the men in the fields, In the afternoon she goes out again to 
cut grass or work at weeding, and on her return she 
prepares the evening meal. She also bathes in the evening, and 
if any social gathering is being held, goes.and joins in the singing 
and dancing. She very seldom spins and never grinds corn, 
unless she has nothing else to do, She mends. and washes 
clothes. She works like a man in the fields, but does not 
plough. 
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gattu (maize flour, parched before grinding). Cultivators eat 
three or four meals a day. Trans-Girl, they eat gdéwat: in the 
morning, choldi bread and mandwd at noon, and rice with 
wheaten cake at night. 


The morning meal is called jathalnu, the mid-day one 
cheldi and supper bidlu. Sattu is eaten twice or thrice a 
day during the hot weather, but it is used at all times in 
the Sain and Dhfrthi ilégds, where bread made of maize 
flour is also eaten. Buttermilk and curds are always used, and 
meat and fish are eaten. Potande is much liked in the hills, 
To make it gh¢ is put ina hot iron pan and 44, diluted with 
water, is carefully spread with the hands over the entire pan, 
When fried, the potande is ready for use, It is practically the 
game us the mande or pura of the plains; but it contains no 
sugar or salt, [t is prepared on festive occasions. 


Another standard food is wskalidn, which consists of ground 
rice, Petande is eaten with milk and 4Air (rice boiled in milk), 
and uakalida with ght and raw sugar. 


Potande, uskalidn and khir are festive dishes, only made 
at the Diwali, as a rule, 


Trans-Giri the agriculturists go to their fields early in the 
morning after a meal of cold rots prepared during the previous day. 
4tatt is also sent to them at sunset. 


Opium and bhang are very rarely indulged in. Tobacco is 
most popular and is enjoyed by men and women, old and young 
alike. ‘The people are also fond of liquor, both men and women 
being addicted to it in the Kangra tldga. The State has removed 
all restriction on the sale and distillation of liquor for the benefit 
of the people of this part. The people distil a peculiar beverage 
called sur. It is less alcoholic than ordinary liquor, and 
according to a good hakém it is harmless and invigorating. Its 
smell, however, is repulsive; 2 


Sur may be described as the national beverage of the people 
in Waziri Kangra of Tabs{l Rainks, To make it the dried root of 
the jaingté or karondd are well pounded and two sérs of the powder 
mixed with four of barley flour and enough water to make a larce 
chapdétl, which is then wrapped in leaves of the chéir and 
thang or hemp, and the whole is then well covered up with 
a blanket, so that it may ferment in the warmth. In about 20 
days this cake turns red, and itis then taken out of the blanket 
and leaves and driéd in the sun for about a week, At this stage 
it is called khim. This, mixed with ten eérs of cooked chapdti 
made of mandwé flour, or twenty sére of sweetened maize, ig 
thea put in an earthen vessel filled with water, After 10 or 12 
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days spirit is distilled from this mixture, the quantity given above 
yielding five sérs of the first, seven of the second or eight of the 
third quality of spirit. 

Another kind of spirit is made by mixing a piece of khim 
with cooked chapdi¢s made of gram or flour in a pot full of water 
and allowing this mixture to remain unstirred for about three 
months, It is then strained off and the liquid, which is red in 
colour, is a pure spirit called pikhli. 


A third and inferior kind of spirit is made by keeping the 
mixture described above for a fortnight only and then mixing its 
contents up by hand. ‘This liquid is not strained. It is called 
ghaughati, 

The roots of the beri and batwa are also used for this purpose ; 
in fact any of these four plants can be used to make khim. The 
roots are gathered aud dried in Phégan, Chait, Bais4kh and 


Bhadon. 

Tea is extensively used throughout,the State. 

In Ndban and cis-Giri the dress of the people does not differ 
from that seen in the plains, ‘Irans-Giri a man’s dress consists of 
a white woollen unbuttoned coat, black woollen tight trousers, 
and a woollen cap. A woman ordinarily wears a lehnga 
or petticoat ankle deep, and a kurté (miniature anga) and 
her head in a piece of white cloth. But for social gather- 
ings @ woman wears a white coat of fine cloth and uses for her 
head-dress a coloured handkerchief. Every married woman 
throughout the State is bound by custom to wear a nose-ring 
(nath) and a hair-binder (chok). Kolfs and castes below them wear 
silver naths or nose-rings, while uppor castes wear gold ones. A 
chok is ordinarily of silver and is adjusted to the hair .a little 


behind the head. 

In Néhan Tahsfl the zaminddrs’ houses are.made of stone 
and wud, usually of one storey, and are built contiguous to one 
another in dbddis, of which there are several in each village. Eut 
besides the house in the ddédi most zamétnddrs poasess an out- 
lying dwelling house near their fields, called abdés. The cattle- 
shed or ebera isa separate building and is usually built at some 
little distance from the ddddi as there is no danger of cattle-lift- 


ing. 

Trans-Giri_ the houses are of a different type, being 
built of squared. stone on a rectangular foundation, stout 
beams of deoddr or some other strong timber being inserted 
after every foot or so of stone to ensure strength, These 
bearns ran the whole length of the wall and are equal to 
it in width. The houses are two or three storeys high, the lowest 
storey being about 5 feet and the second about 4 feet in height, 
The latter is often used for the storage of grain, the inmates living 
in the third storey. The upper storeys have each a verandab 
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(tung), about 2 feet broad; running round two or more sides of 
the building. The verandah is usually painted in bright 
red ochre. It is reached by stairs or, in the poorer houses, 
by notched beams. The walls of the topmost storey contain 
cupboards for household necessaries, and the whole space is 
often partitioned off into two or three rooms, but only one 
door leads out from them on to the verandah. The roof is sloping 
and made of slate, Trans-Giri a house costs from Rs, 200 to 1,500, 
and as only one mason is employed it takes from one to ten years 
in building. During its construction the mason is fed by the 
owner, ind when the house is finished a panchdyat decides the 
amount to be paid as the mason’s remuneration. Inthe Din the 
houses or banglds are one-storeyed and made of mud or grass with 
thatched roofs. 


Trans-Giri beds are not used. The floor is made of planks 
planed smooth and the whole family sleeps on it under a 
single covering. In winter the door is kept shut and a@ fire 
kept burning on the’ hearth throughout the night, while 
for economy a pot of aruncolocasia roots is alao kept boil- 
ing all night. Inthe Dhdrthi and Sain ddgqds beds are more 
common and in the Din their use is general. In the hill 
tracts mats or goat-skins are used to cover the floor. Daris 
made of several pieces of cloth sewn together are also used as 
coverlets, 


Trans-Giri, when the house only contains two storeys, a part 
of the upper room is partitioned off to form a kuthér or dharothi 
for storing grain. ‘Vhis receptacle is often roofed in cases where 
it does not reach to the roof of the house. In the Sain and 
Dharthi tracts the granaries are made pyramid-shape of bamboo 
plastered with mud, nfm or other pungent leaves being placed in, 
them to preserve the grain. 


Trans-Giri no rites are performed immediately before death 
but the followers of orthodox Brahmanical ideas give a cow to the 
family Brahman. No lamp is put in the dying person’s hand, 
Four or five hours after death the corpse is put on the bier and 
carried to the burial ground by only two meu, It is accompanied 
by musicians, and at several places on the road it is placed on the 
ground while music is played. On reaching the burial ground 
the corpse is placed on the pyre, prepared by the family Koi, 
and the nearest relative sets fire to it with a bunch of burnin 
grass, To take this bunch one hand is stretched out behind the 
back and into this the Koli puts the bunch, The corpse is covered 
with red cloth or silk. By the pyre are placed rice, barley, milk, 
ght, tobacco anda hugga. Friends and relations accompany the 
corpse and place clothes on it. Some of the people send a 
few of the bones at once to the Ganges by the family Brahman 
who ties the bag containing them to his neck, only removing it 
when answering the call of nature when he ties it to a tree, 
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Those who die of a wound or epidemic disease are buried. Cis- 
Giri Brahmanical ceremonies are performed with a few alterations, 
eg., no Jamp is lighted at the time of death, the dying person is 
made to lie on a cloth which is buried with the body, and the dying 
person is bathed before death. ‘he period of mourning is trom 
soven to seventeen days, Low caste people such as Kolfs, Chamars, 
etc., complete the death ceremonies (kirya) on the seventeenth day. 


Trans-Girl mourning lasts for three, five, seven, eleven or 
thirteen days. On the last of these kirya is performed and 9 
Brahman feasted. ‘There are no Maha Brahmans, nor is the pind 
ceremony gone through. Ifa Maha Brahman happens to arrive 
within a year or so, he sometimes performs this ceremony, 
Generally speaking Kanets keep mourning for five days, Bhdts for 
seven, and Dhethis! for three days. The family of the deceased 
does not eat turmeric, spices, pepper orurd (pulse) during this 
period and nobody takes food or drink from their hands until the 
mourning is over, Relatives and friends are informed of the last 
day of mourning, and on it they assemble outaide the village and 
the family Brahman brings them'to the house of the deceased where 
they give -gh¢ and grain in small quantities to the surviving head 
of the family and condole with him and the cther members of the 
family on their loss, This ceremony is called paulao. After this 
the mourning is over and ali restrictions sre removed. If a 
sankrént (or first day of a month) or a festival occurs during the 
period of mourning, the mourning ends a day before this unless the 
bones are being sent to the Ganges at once, in which case the 
period does not expire before the thirteenth day. 


A woman who dies during pregnancy or confinement is sup- 
posed to be apt to cause injury to her relatives, and one who 
dies in giving birth to a child but before it is delivered is much 
dreaded. In such a vase the womb is cut open and the child taken 
out and buried separately, while iron nails are fixed in the eyes, 
mouth and breasts of the mother, and her feet and hands are bound 
with iron chaias to render her powerless, When the corpse is 
taken out white mustard seed and embers are scattered on the road 
traversed by the procession. Brahmanical ceremonies are also 
performed at Thdnesar, Hardwér and Gaya if possible, 


If person dies accidentally or suddenly, his ghost is held in 
awe and must be rendered powerless by Brahmanical ceremonies, 
It is supposed that if'a bachelor (especially one between the ages 
of twelve and twenty) dies, his soul can be tamed and used as one 
chooses. The ghost of any one, but more especially of a Brahe 
man, who is burnt on a Sunday in the bright half of the lunar 
month, is much dreaded. To get control of the sonl one who 
knows the art goes to the burning ground during the night, 
and by reciting certain manirds, and performing certain cere- 
monies, converts the ghost into a masdn, or obedient spirit, 


1 A group of Brahmans, 
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The national game is thoda. It is very popular transe 
Giri, The game derives its name from thoda, the arrow with 
which it is played (Sirmauri), It is an ancient game supposed 
to date from the time of the Pdndavds. The players wear 
black woollen caps, in shape like a Delhi jeweller’s pagri with a 
silver mounted tuft of peacock’s feathers worn as an aigrette. 
Below this, on the right side, are worn silver chains which cover 
nearly half the head and hang down to the ear. Bound the waist 
an ordinary coat or chola is worn, with trousers made of some 
thick, coarse material, such as felt, and very tight below the knee. 
A long heavy boot covering the whole foot and ankle is also 
worn, The attacking party takes a bow and arrow in his left 
hand, end, in his right, a dangra or axe which he brandishes 
until the moment comes to use the bow when the dangra is put 
in the belt. The bows, which are very long, are made of bamboo, 
and the arrows of bamboo or oans, but they are not pointed. \ ‘The 
game requires two players. One of them aims an arrow at his 
adversary, who wards it off, The arrow must only hit the back 
of the leg below the knee. The defender keeps his back turned 
towards his opponent and moves rapialy. If the shooter misses, 
the parties change places, but if he hits his adversary, the winner 
sings a song of triumph. Throughout the game the players, 
especially the assailants, sing the praises of their ancestors and 
relatives famous for their bravery. The players become very 
excited when it is played between Sathors and Pasars. ‘The 
following are a few of the phrases sung during the game. 


(Bir Singh is the assailant, Moti Ram the pursued).—1. 
Jago ra Chunvi, chhota Sham Chand kd, Birsingh nén mora. 
My home is Chunvt, and [ am son of Sham Chand, and 
my name is Bir Singh.’ 

2, Dasakni ka nalia, Bhagwdénu. Ghulabu ka chhota, 
Kédnshi Rém ném bali mera tu bhi chita le. Jo thia kot tu bhi 
gan le, Moti pydra churt bhire ra Kathra pher ta bhi jdn le zo thia 
koen. ‘ Bow of Dasakna, son of Bhaywdnu and Ghulabu, whose 
name is K4nshi R&ém. Know you me? O beloved Moti Ram, 
who are the musk of tha musk deer of the Chaur forest, you 
know me, what I am” 

(The latter sentence is ironical. Kdnshi R&ém tells his 
adversary Moti Rém that he is like a beautiful woman, he cannot 
fight. Dasakna is the name of a village.) 


3. Hae meri kathori, * Ho! my musk!’ 
4, Hae mera bickhua. ‘ Ho} scorpion!’ 
5. Hat mera shatka. ‘Ob, good shot!’ 
(3, 4 and 5 are ironical.) 


6. Thoda ka bhukha deo Bisat ka hajri. ‘1 hunger for thoda ; 
I am an attendant of Bijat.’ (This is the challenge.) 
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The title of the chief is R4jé, and of his consort R&ni, Tika CHAP. 1, ©. 

is the title of the heir-apparent and Raj Kumér that of a Ré4jé’s population. 
son, Kanwar being » male member of his family, and at present ..1.. ana 
a title of little dignity in Sirmur as it has become common, names, 
Bbéi is a descendant of a dja. This title is not officially 
recovnized, nor is it ever recorded, but elderly people, particularly 
women, address a R4jé’s descendant by it. ‘the titles Bhéd and 
Kanwar attaches to twenty or more generations, A girl of the 
Ré4ja’s family is called Dei. 


The old titles of officials are of some interest. Deséwal 
means a chief official or manager, Gulddr (a corruption of 
ghalladér, lit, a store-keeper) was an official who was in charge of 
a waztri before the new system was introduced by the late Raja. 
He was also called yamaddr. Chauntru corresponded to a zailddr, 
a quasi official in charge of a group of several bhojas. Sidna was a 
village headman, and a Dhimadar was bis deputy. 


Paulia was a gate-keeper, and bhanddri a store-keeper, 
The descendants of royal store-keepers. are still known by this 
name, Bardtt was a peon, and sanjdli,-a head butler or officer 
in charge of the wardrobe. 


A family held in high respect for its bravery is spoken of 
as Khund and one of low status as Gwayon. 


Trans-Giri there are four important festivals, which Festivals and 
ordinarily last three days. ‘The chief day of festivities is known fairs 
as S4ja. These festivals themselvesare also called Saj&s, which is 
equivalent to the Teohar of the plains, Kach of these S4jds has its 
own pecular customs. 


The Bisu festival falls on the last two days of the solar month 
of Chait and the first of Baisékh. ‘The firstday is Ashkalanti, the 
second Bashri and the third is Saéjé4. The Bisu fair is held in 
several villages, and the dates of Bisu vary in different places, 
The fair is held oa a high summit under the flag of the village 
Deota. People dance, play Thoda, and feast their friends. 


Hurydli is celebrated during the rainy reason on the first of 
Sdwan and the last two days of the preceding month of As4r— 
milk and rice take a large partin the preparations of the appro- 
ptiate dainties, 


Diwali cis-Giri is celebrated on the same day on which it is 
observed in the plains, but ia the high hills it comes a fall month 
after it, The first day of the festival is Askdnt{, the middle Saja, 
and the last Prainth, On this festival Kolis and Dhok{s sing, 
dance and give farcical performances during the night in the houses 
of those of their landlords who have been blessed with a son 
during the preceding year. In return they are given presents. 
They also visit the villages in which girls of their own villages 
are married. Sometime a barricade is put on their route to close 
it, and unless they sing the songs specially potent to open the 
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route, they cannot goon. Those who do not know these songs 
return to their homes. The party who violates this rule or enters 
a house before sunset is liable to be fined by the Panchdyat. 


The M4gh festival is the greatest of all. No fair is held, but 
rich and poor, young and old, man and woman, celebrate it. It 
commences on the 28th’of Poh. The first day is Asklantf, the 
second Dawldnt{, the third Altrdnti and the fourth Saja. Sheep 
and goats that have been reared in the preceding year specially 
for this festival are killed on the Sdj4 day. Every household kills 
at least one goat, Nearly the whole month of M4gh is spent in 
feasting and merry making. The preparations for this gay period 
take at least a month, MAgh is the coldest time of the year 
aud the husbandman, forced by the climate to spend his days 
indoors, does his best to make them merry. 


Besides these four Sdj4s, Janamashtmi (the anniversary of 
Krishna's birth day) is celebrated in the temples throughout 
Sirmtr on the eight day» of the dark half of Bhddon. The 
celebration takes the form of a general feast. 


During the Sajés and on the first day of every month 
Jandlords feast their Kamins. 


The following are the less important fairs :-- 


Rainké fair is held on the 11th day of the bright half of 
Kétak on the bank of Rainké Lake, It is much frequented by 
people from the plains. Ginger, both green and dried, turmeric, 
walnuts and wooden utensils are sold in large quantities. 

Telokpur fair is held in Chait. 


Nomayash fatr takes place in October or November at Ndhan. 
Itis asecular fair and was inaugurated by the Radja in 1900 to pro- 
mote commerce. Agricultural produce and implements and other 
articles ofindustry are exhibited and prizes awarded. A horse 
show is also held, Hill people dance the Zhoda and play their 
music. Lectures on social and religious topics are given. His 
Highness makes a speech on the last day, and fire-works close the 


fair, It is the largest fair in the State, and about 20,000 people 
attend it, 


The Dusehré is celebrated for four days in Ndhan in 
Asauj. It opens with a private Darddér and an elephant 
procession to the temple at Kaéli-Osth4n. On the chief 
day (the 10th of the bright half of Asauj) His Highness 
holds a Darbdr at Kéli-Osthdn anda review of the State army 
in the Chougan, 


The Hola is both religious and secular, and is held round 


the Sikh temple at Paunt@w on the day of the full moon in 
Phagan. 


a) 


CHAPTER IT.—ECONOMIC. 
>>: Gan 
Section A.—Agriculture. 


THE diversities of soil and climate in the State are so con- OPAP. II, A, 
siderable that the systems of husbandry naturally vary greatly a 
from place to place. From an agricultural point of view the State pevcur 
may be divided into three distinct tracts:—(1) the high hills of | 
Tahsfls Pachhad, Rainké4, and the hilly part of Paunta, (2) Ndhan Supe 
Tahsil, which may again be subdivided into the Dhaérthi range 
and the khols of Ndhan and Paunta, (3) the Kidérda Dan. 


In the higher hills few fields are allowed to lie fallow for a 
whole year, even the inferior soils, £Aél and dhdng, which lie at a 
distance from the habitations, being cultivated every Kharff and, 
if the rains are abundant, for the Rabi also. 


Speaking generally, two crops a year are taken throughout 
the hills. This is avoided only by those who can afford to lose 
the extra crop. But in the Dharthi a system of fallows is prac- 
tised, the land being allowed. to remain untilled for two or 
three years after a single crop. Generally the soil is fertile, 
and manuring is freely resorted to, 


The chief Rabi crops are wheat, barley, gram, sarson, opium, 
masur (lathyrus sativus) and tobacco. The sowing season begins in 
Asauj (September to October) and ends in Poh (December to 
January). Wheat is sown in the hills liable to snowfall as early as 
September. The crops are harvested in April, May and even as 
late as the beginning of June. 


The Kharff crops are maize, rice, sugarcane, oil-seeds, ginger, 
cotton, pepper, choldt (amaranthus), mandwé (millet, Clousyne 
corocana), kultht (Dolichas uniflorus), urd (Phaseolus radiatus), 
gaugati (Arum colocasea), Kachdélit (Arum colocasea, var.) and 
turmeric. Maize sowing begins in April, the precise time depend- 
ing on the rain. 

Owing to the improvement in the means of communication 
the hill tracts have been opened up and their agricultural system 
has much improved, Cultivators, finding a profitable market, 
have taken to growing the more valuable crops on a large scale, 
and even sugarcane has been introduced, some villages producing 
the fine ponda variety. Owing to the conservative instincts of 
the hill people however it has not yet become a popular crop. 

The method of harvesting in the hills differs markedly from gi system. 
that of the plains, in that in the hills the ears of the crop alone 
are reaped, the straw being left standing as it grew, The hill 
people carry the ears when gathered to the common threshing 
floor (khalidn) of the village, and they even store them in 
& common shed (/haroli), and have a common oven (bhéé) in 
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which to parch sattu. Gaugati is one of the staple foods of the 
hill people. It is sown in June, with turmeric and ginger, and 
harvested from October to December. 


The only crop grown for fodder in the higher hills is phdphrd 
(Fagopyrum sativus), Cattle graze readily on the leaves of bihul 
(Grevia appositifolia) and other trees, so much so that in the hills no 
fodder crop is grown and even the wheat-straw is thrown 
away, 


No Rabi crop is grown in land on which mandwd, urd, choldi 
or kultht has been harvested in the preceding Kharff, but any Rabi 
crop may be grown aftor maize or rice, and any Kharff crop may 
be grown after wheat, barley or gram. Wheat or tobacco is sown 
on land on which ginger or turmeric has been harvested! 


In the khols cotton is sown as soon as rain falls in June, and 
after gathering the harvest in October sa is sown in it. In the 
following Kharff a crop of maize is taken ; and this is followed by 
wheat in the Rabi. Inthe June following manduweé is cultivated, 
and after that the land must lie fallow until it can be manured 
again. This rotation is only practised in rich soils, 


The most valuable products of the State are poppy, ginger, 
turmeric, rice and tobacco, 


Poppy is cultivated only on the high hills and on irrigated 
land. The land is watered and ploughed six or seven times in 
October ; after that it is again watered and left till it becomes some- 
what hard, when it is again ploughed and levelled with a sohdgdé and 
divided into small plots called kidrés, to facilitate the even flow of 
water over it. The poppy crop is weeded and earthed up three or 
four times. The plant flowers in Chet or Baisékh (Afarch and 
April), and when the heads begin to ripen small deep cuts are made 
in the cup in the evening with a three-edged lancet, and on, the 
following morning the opium juice is scraped off with a sharp 
edged piece ofiron. Almost all the opium produced is exported to 
Patidla, Nabha, the neighbouring Hill States and surrounding 
British Districts, very little being consumed locally. The Pajhota 
iléga of 'Tahsil Pachhdd is famous for the fine quality of its opium 
and tobacco, which sell dearer than that produced ia other parts 
of the State. 


The tobacco grown in Sirmir is of two kinds, Pahari and kakar, 
The former is cultivated in the hills. The seed ig sown in Chait 
or Baisfkh (March and April) together with ginger, ordinarily 
in the £Ad/s (small water channels) of a field and the seedlings 
are transplanted to fields specially prepared for them in Aaér or 
SAwan (August). The growth is then weeded and earthed up 
thrice before it flowers in Bhddon or Asauj (September). The 





1 [a the Dhérthi onions also follow ginger on irrigated lands, 
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flowers are cut off, as this improves the quality of the tobacco. 
In K&tak (November) the stalks, together with the leaves, 
are cut a few inches above the root and buried in the earth 
for ten days, after which they are dried and pounded. This 
tobacco is called éélaki (2.2, cut in KA&tak), and is of the 
first quality. The parts of the stalks left uncut sprout again 
and produco leaves which are picked off in January, and 
they make the inferior kind of tobacco called ¢éldé, which is 
either used separately or mixed with tobacco of the better quality. 
The stalks sprout again in the spring, and the process gone 
through in Katak is repeated in Baisdkh (May). This produce is 
called daishaz (i.e. cut in Baisdkh) and forms the second quality. 
The plants produce tobacco leaves for three years in succession 
if well watered, The hill people generally grow tobacco in 
irrigated lands. In unirrigated lands the plants die after the first 
harvesting. ‘The kakar tobacco is grown in the Din and low 
hills of Néhan Tabsfl. It is cultivated on irigated lands and 
produces only one crop. The seed is sown in Maghsar (December), 
and transplantation takes place in Phagan or Chait (March- 
April). The tobacco of the Pajhota 2ldqa is famous for its supe- 
riority, both in smell and taste, and is widely appreciated. 


Rice is either planted or sown, The former method can 
only be applied in irrigated land, and) is briefly as follows :—The 
unhusked rice is washed in fresh water, placed in a purd (a 
receptacle made of mdljhkan leaves) and put beneath a water-fall 
for three days, after which the purd is put in the sun fora few 
days to dry the rice. The purdis next buried in the earth for 
three days, The process makes the grain sprout. The shoots 
are first soaked in water and then planted in fields, flooded knee- 
deep. Where there is 1 scarcity of mdljhan trees the rice is 
put in an earthen pot with water and kept in the house for 
three days, after which the first water is poured away and tho 
pot is refilled with fresh water and shaken, Its mouth is then 
tied up in a white cloth, and itis placed upside down on a big 
stone and left there for three clear days, when the rice plants 
sprout and are ready for planting. Bdsmati, ziri, chhwhdra, jhinjan, 
magord, magori, mtnzi, begam, rdmjwain and sdénthi are the kinds 
of rice grown in irrigated land, and kdldn, dhol, champd, bolon, 
ujla, ukhal, sandré, banksar, ratwd, tishal, are those sown on rain 
land. Bdsmati sells dearest, and next to it come shinjan, rdém- 
fwain,chhuhdva and ztrt. Rémjwain is most common in the low lands 
and Dia, while 6ésmati is usually grown in the hills. The bésmat 
of Majhdi, Jancha, Bhainkar Kundr and Kotla is famous for its 
good quality. Jhinjan, magord, magari, minjt, halon, sundri, 
banksar, ratwdé and tishal can only be grown in the high hills, 
Sénthi can be cultivated in unirrigated lands, but it requires 
a heavy rainfall, 
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The cultivation of sugarcane was introduced into Sirmir by 
the late Rajé Sir Shamsher Prakdsh. In the hill tracts the same 
plants produce two or three crops, and of these the second is 


the most productive. The cane is crushed in the mills at 
Nahan. 


The cultivation of ginger and turmeric yields a good profit, 
Ginger is sown in Chet in the Sain ¢ldga, but in the high 
hills sowing goes on up to Asdrh (June). In December it 
is harvested, z.e., the roots are taken out and again buried in tho 
earth till April when the green ginger is put in a big wicker 
receptacle, called ddll, with a few small stones. The ddil is hung 
on a tree and kept constantly moving for an hour, and then the 
ginger is put in the sun to dry and again placed in the 
déll .and kept moving as before. It is grown on irrigated 
land preceded by a crop of barley or a fallow. Ginger 
cannot be grown in the same land for two successive years 
It requires a good deal of watering and weeding. Turmeric is 
cultivated in the same way as ginger, but those cultivators who 
can afford it keep it in the ground. for two years, and the root 
grows larger and heavier. After harvesting, the roots are boiled 
and the turmeric is ready for use, The ginger produced in 
the Dhérthi is the best in quality and that of the higher 
hills comes next, while that grown in unirrigated lands in the 
higher hills is not fit for making dry ginger and is only used 
green, In Dhirthi people do not store ginger for seed as 


their ginger sells ata high rate and they can purchase seed 
cheap. 


In the hill tracts grass is cut and stored in October, It is 
gathered into small bundles and these are stacked on any 
open ridge or hillock near the cattle sheds, in conical stacks 
or pohks. The hill people divide their waste into two parts, 


the chardnd or grazing land and the ghdsan or grass 
reserve, 


The crops have many enemies, Hares and rats do much 
damage to the young crops and the mature crops are devastated 
by monkeys, hares and pigs. The zaminddr requires no license 
to keep a gun for protection of his crops, Lightning, thunder 
and cloudy weather appear to be favourable to white ants 
which injure the gram, while westerly winds in March not 
only help to ripen the crops, but kill the white ants. Easterly 
winds in the cold weather, especially in February and March, are 
injurious if accompanied by rain. High winds following rain 
are apt to uproot plants which are in the ear or coming to ear, 
and in September they blow down the maize stalks, Hail not follow- 
ed by rain does much damage, but if it is accompanied by rain 
the hail is said to act as a manure to young crops not yet in the 
ear, If the winter rains fail, the crops are liable to suffer much 
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from frost and on irrigated lands they are watered to protect them CHAP. II, A 
from severe cold. Darnas or scare-crows usually consist of & ppricute 
black earthenware pot stuck on a stick. They are placed in ture. 

fields to avert the evil eye as much as to scare off wild animals, 


With the exception of the sugar mills which the Naban agricultural im- 

foundry supplies to subjects of the State at reduced prices, there Sara 
has been no improvement in agricultural implements in historical *?? 
times, The cultivator of a small holding can provide all the imple- 
ments he requires at a cost of Rs. 5, but one cultivating a large 
holding, of twenty acres or so, requires a set of implements which 
cost about Rs, 10, and some cultivators like to have spare sets. A 
pair of plough bullocks can be had in the hills for about Rs. 25, but 
in the Din bigger animals are used and the average cost is about 
Re. 50 a pair. There are no carts in the hills, and manure and 
produce are carried by the cultivators on their backs, A good many 
animals are usually kept, and these help in providing good manure. 
Fodder being abundant, the people-have no difficulty in keep- 
ing cattle, Big zamindars in the hills keep mules to transport 
their produce. The price of cattle'is inereasing slightly, but this 
is not much felt by the hill people. Cattle are not imported from 
other parts, The plains cattle (except buffaloes) do not flourish in 
the hills and the bullocks are useless, In the hills only small- 
sized animals can work in the fields. There is not work enough 
for big animals, and the fodder does not suit. them. The hill cattle 
thrive on the coarse grass and the leaves of tho hill trees, such as 
the dihidl, a diet quite insufficient for tho cattle of the plains, 
Bull buffaloes are not used in the hills for agricultural purposes, 
but in the Duin the people-(who come mainly from the Bist Do&b 
in the Punjab) use them freely. 


In the hill tracts which comprise the Tahsfls of Pachhdd and manure, 
Raink& and the northern parts of Paonta and Néhan Tahsfls, the 
fields are generally manured once a year, the quantity of manure 
varying from forty to five hundred mang per bigak pakka, The usual 
time for manuring is Maghsar and Poh (15th November to 15th 
January) when the people can, as a rule, spare time for the work. 
Fields for ginger, turmeric and gaugati are manured twice a year, 
once in the winter and again in Asér after sowing, and therefore 
about five hundred mans of manure are required for a pakka bigah of 
these crops, But no manure is required if wheat or barley is sown 
after ginger, turmeric or gaugati has been harvested. Maize requires 
about three hundred mans of manure, wheat two hundred and sugar- 
cane one hundred per pokka bigak ; no manute is required for other 
crops, {n land in which maize has been harvested, Rabi crops of 
all kinds can be cultivated without manure. The land is ploughed, 
manured and levelled with a sohdgd in December or January and left 
lying till the time for sowing ginger, turmeric and gaugati in May or 
June or sugarcane in March, Similarly wheat land is ploughed 
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and sown in October, but in the snowy ranges wheat is sown as 


-early as September. Rice lands are not manured. In the khols 


and Dharthi land is only manured once every three or four years. 
The average amount of manure per pakka bigah is a hundred and 
fifty mans. Wheat and maize lands are generally manured, but 
other crops can be sown on unmanured land or in land in which. 
maize or rice has been harvested. For gram rice land is generally 
used, In the hills the chief manuro used is cowdung, 


Wood being abundant ir the hills, cowdung cakes are 
not made for fucl, and manure is thus available. Cattle 
are very often kept solely for the sake of the manure they 
afford. 


Decayed leaves and herbage carried over the fields by 
streams in flood, and tho straw of crops left standing after the 
grain has been harvested are natural manures of considerable 
efficacy. 


The cattle of the hills are very small ; cows give on an 
average from ono to two sérs of milk a day, but a trans-Giri cow is 
milked thrice daily, and can give on an average five sérs a day. 
The cattle in the higher bills are kept in the ground floor of the 
house, or in separate sheds galled odera, which are commonly 
made in or near the pasturage, The cattle are shut up in them 
during the night, without any one to watch them, but the sheds 
are carefully made secure against bears and panthers. They have 
small wooden doors and are warm even in cold weather. Well- 
to-do or industrious poople keep buffaloes, but not in the house, 
separate sheds being built for them and the men in charge 
near ariver or tank, ‘These sheds aro called dohchis. Tho man 
in charge milks the buffaloes and prepares the ght. Generally all 
the dohchis of a village are built together. Besides the land- 
holders, the Jammuwél Gujars keep a very large number of 
buffaloes, usually fine stock, They Have their own camps with a 
lambarddr and a zailddr of their own. In winter they live in 
the low hills or in the Dun, but in the hot weather they move 
to the high hills, or into the adjacent State of Jubbal. Some of 
their camps are very well off and own as many as a hundred and 
fifty head of cattle. Their only occupation is breeding buffaloes 
and trading in gh¢ as their name denotes, They originally came 
from the Jammu Hills, 


The hill people breed goats and sheep. A good khddu (sheep) 
costs as much as twenty or twenty-five rupees, but the common 
animal sells for eight or ten. Sheep are kept solely for the sake 
of the wool, but goats are also kept for good. In the hot 
weather the sheep of the lower parts are sent up to cooler 
pastures and in the cold the Jubbal people bring their sheep 
down into Sirmur territory. 
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Ponies are bred only in the Din. The State encourages 
horse and mule-breeding, and keeps a horse and donkey 
stallion at Paunta. Prizes are offered for well-bred ponies and 
mules atthe R4m Lila fair. The District Board maintains a salotr: 
who is constantly on tour in the interior, 


Pigs are only kept by sweepers at N&han, and in the hill 
by a few Kolis, Kanets will not keep them. Though fond of 
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wild boar’s flesh, the hill people will not eat kome-bred pork, and . 


villages swarming with pigs, as in the eastern Punjab, are not to 
be seen, The hill people do not keep poultry. 


There is no well irrigation, Even in the Din plain the 
water is far below the surface. The Tahsfls of Pachhdd and 
Rainké have plenty of kuéls or small water chaanels, but there are 
comparatively few in the Din. The average cost of a new kdl in 
the Dharthi is forty to fifty rupees and in the high hills from fifty toa 
hundred. In some places the kzds are made by hired labour, but the 
villagers generally invite their friends and the people of the 
surrounding villages to work on a new kil, giving them sattu for 
breakfast and a good meal of meat and rice, or sugar and rice, 
together with clarified butter in the evening. Where the spring 
is ata long distance from the field and the water is noé abundant 
a pond (called kkdll) is made a little below the spring, and used as 
a reservoir for irrigation, The annual repairs to the kids are 
generally effected after the monsoons. State aid for repairs to 
kils can be obtained either in the form of ¢akdvi or remission of 
revenue for a limited period, but is not always applied for and kls 
are often allowed to fall into disrepair and disuse. 
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Section B.—Rents, Wages and Prices. 


ZAMISDARS in the hilly tracts settle Kolisand Chamars on their 
lands: as necessity arises, Tenants get food in the morning and 
evening together with clothes for the cold and hot weather, and their 
relatives get a field rent free according to their needs, They are 
also advanced loans in cash free of interest at weddings and other 
occasions, Besides these tenants there are dhidlchis, who get 
cattle and implements free from the landlord, paying him half 
the produce of the fields they cultivate. Tenants-at-will are 
scarce. Besides these, blacksmiths, carpenters, barbers, shoe- 
makers, potters, and blanket-makers, settled as menials in the 
villages, receive a share of the produce at harvest for their services. 
Blacksmiths and Badhis get sixteon sérs of grain for each plough, 
shoemakers sixteen sérs for each man and eight for each woman, 
and barbers five sérs per head. Each village menial also gets a 
rupee or eight annas at the wedding of a boy or girl respectively. 
But the rates of wages in kind vary with the status of the land- 
owners and the nature.of the work, Kamfns are feasted on the 
first day of every month and on holy days. 


In the hills daily labourers are not employed for agricultural 
work, Kolis generally work for the cultivators in return for a 
share of the produce, and they are indispensable to every village. 
Extra labourers are required to help in ploughing, manuring and 
weeding, and for this the neighbours are invited, some one plays 
the dhol and the rest work, all receiving some sattu at noon and a 
meal in the evening. 


In the level tracts of the Dain and Ndhan Tahsil, how- 
ever, hired labour is employed at harvest time, and paid in kind, 
If wages run high ten sérs (khdém| per head are paid, if low six or 
seven sés, but as much as twenty-five sérs per head have been paid. 
For cultivators three annas a day is the usual wage, and this is the 
common rate for other kinds of labour, carriers being paid three 
annas per stage. At Nd4han in building work men earn three 
to four annas daily and women two to three annas, The Chamirs, 
Kolis, Dumras and the poorer Muhanimadans and Purbias 
work as labourers, Kolis in Nf&han are generally masons and 
earn about eight annas which is also the usual wage for 
carpentry. 


Of recent years the value of land has risen greatly in the Dén, 
where the best fetches a hundred rupees per bigah pakka and land 
which no one would have fora gift some years ago is now 
sold at fifty. Land in the hills is not so dear, though its value has 
greatly increased, Trans-Giri, in Rainké& Tahsfl, nidi land sells at . 
a hundred and fifty rupees the bigah pukka, kaldhu of the ist claas. 
at a hundred, and obar land at from ten to fifty according to quality. 
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In Néhan Tahsfl kaldhu land only fetches twenty-five to fifty rupees CHAP. 11, B. 
Per bigah pakka and dhar or bardni eight to fifteen rupees. In Rents, 
Pachhdd Tahsfl the price of kaldhu is put at fifty rupees, and that Wages and 
of bardni at ten. In Paunta Tahsfl the price of both kinds is said Prices 

to vary from ten to a hundred rupees per digah, In some places Value of land, 
the price is as low as one rupee per bigak. 


Gute 


CHAP.1,C. 


Forests. 


Foresta on the 
Busbri, Bhojhato, 
Pairwi, Lajta 
and Palor 
atreame and 

their tributerieg. 


The Kawal 
stream, 


Forest between 
the Giri and the 
Dhéithi ridge. 
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Section C.--Forests. 


Georoaicarty and physically the State is connected with the. 
Himélaydn and sub-Himdlaydn series and the Néhan Siwdliks, 
being divided as regards climate and vegetation into temperate 
and tropical zones, . 


The highest elevation is the Chaur peak (11,982 feet), which 
js the axis of the trans-Giri system. The lowest point, 1,400 feet 
above the sea, is on the southern boundary. About two-thirds 
of the whole area of the State is occupied by forest, some portions 
of which form connected tracts of several miles in extent; but 
besides these there are many smaller, spread over considerable 
slopes of village grass lands. The following is a description of 
them as they occur in their natural divisions :— 


A compact belt of forests twenty miles long and from one to 
five miles broad, containing for the most part oak, stretches across 
the upper western face of the Chaur.spur at an elevation of between 
7,000 and 11,900 feet. Besides-the oaks, portions are stocked 
with silver fir, Himalayan spruce, yew, birch, a little blue pine 
( Pinus excelsa) and a few other species, while deoddr occurs pure 
in twelve areas varying in size from ten to four hundred acres. 


Outside the belt at a lower elevation oak and chédl are found 
in large and small areag and also a few patches of deoddr. The 
forest immediately above the Giri is composed of trees of sub- 
tropical species and of low serubs, 


The Kawal stream rises on the Kawal Marri ridge which 
connects the Sain and Dharthi ridges. Several forests of chdl 
occupy portions of the upper slopes, and two patches of oak occur, 
These streams drain into the Giri. A more or less open forest, 
twenty-three miles long and from half a mile to two miles broad, 
of oak associated with a few other species covers the higher slopes 
below the Chandpur Marolani and Haripur ridges up to an 
elevation of 7,000 feet. Lower down, distributed over extensive 
grass slopes and village cultivation, are numerous small patches of 
oak, three small areas-of deoddr and a few cdi forests. 


The forest tract between the Giri and the Dhérthi ridge 
occupies the Sain ridge from the Giri to the Jaldl river and 
thence to the Dhaérthi, Nd&han and Dagshai ridge. The north- 
east and south-west slopes of the Sain ridge are for the 
greatcr part covered with scrub jungle consisting of indigofera, 
Zizyphus carissa, etc, There are also a few chil areas. On the 
north-east slopes below the Dharthi ridge are several large forests 
of chéi and a few small ones containing oak. On the lower 
declivities the forest for the most part is composed of scrub and 
sub-tropical trees, such as albizzia, acacia terminalia, odina, odier 
and some sd, 
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The tract on the Ghaggarand Riin streams lies west of CHAP. II, C. 
N&han, and is fairly or densely covered with sub-tropical forest, Forests: 
in which are included some areas of sdl and bamboo, The tract ghapearand Rin 
to the east of Ndéhan extending from the Markanda river to the forests 
Jumna and Tons rivers includes (1) the Kansar ridge, a continua- 
tion of the Dh4rthi spur, bounded on the north by the Giri; (2) 
the Kidrda Dtin through which the Béta river runs; (8) the 
Siwdliks between the Din and the Ambala ‘District, Its whole 
area ig approximately a hundred and seventy-six square miles, of 
which a hundred and four square miles are uniformly stocked 
with pure and mixed edi forest, three square miles with chél, chiefly 
on the northern slopes of the Kansar, and sixty-ssven square miles 
exclading the areas of rivers, etc. with forests of tropical 
species, such as Buchanania latifolia, Ougenia dalbergeoides, 
Terminalia tomentusa, 


The Forest Department is controlled by a Conservator! who 
has the powers of a [eputy Conservator in British terri- 
tory. There are two divisions, the’ Rajgarh or Upper, and the 
Ndhan or Lower, each in charge of a Divisional Othcer, who is 
usually a trained maa from the Dehra Diin Forest School. 


These divisions are each subdivided into five ranges :— 


(1, Narag, ji. Kalé-Am, 


| 
{ 2. Rajgarh, | | 2. Dharthi, 
Réjgarh ...¢3. Dadhu, | Néhen...¢.3, Méjra, 
| 4. Haripur, | | 4. Faunta, 


L5. Chandpur, © (5. Réjpur, 
and each range is under a Range Officer. Each range is divided 
into beats, of which there are in all sixty-nine in the State, 


All the forests in the Rajgarh Division, except a few in 
Narag range, have been demarcated, as have those in the 
Duin. All the forests in the Kadjyarh Division are classed 
as protected, and those in the Din as reserved, many of 


the latter being absolutely closed, 


The management of the tea plantations is also in the hands tea. 
of the Forest Department, 


The zaminddrs.are allowed to cut grass and wood at half 
rates, The District Board and Municipal Committee manage 
their own forests independently, but they too are bound by the 
laws and regulations governing the Forest Department. ‘The 
supervision of the forests made over to zaménddrs resta with the 


Revenue authorities, 





1Mr, BR. H.E. Thompson, of the Indian Forest Oepartment, wis Conservator from. 
18g6 to 1901, and Mr, G. G. Minniken, alsv of tnat Department, from April 1902 —1904, 
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CHAP. Il, C. Tho only plantations are three small areas in the Rajgarh 
Forests. Division planted with deodér, and one with cane in Simbalbdra. 


Plantation, Lhe pdm, aclimber, was introduced into the Pachhdd Tahsil, and 
a few plants still remain. 


Bettlement, The settlement of the forests was made at the same time as 
the last land settlement, and all rights are set forth in the Settle. 
ment Records in the District Office. 
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Section D.—Mines and Minerals. CHAP. Il, D. 
Maenetio ore is found at Chehta, twenty-four miles north of Mingrate 
N&han, and the mine used to be worked ; but owing to its inacces- ines ‘and 
sibility and the poor quality of the ore its working proved uapro. minerals, 
fitable. Its analysis was as follows :— 


Per cent. Per cent. 
Vesquioxide of Iron ooo 79:62 Phosphoric Acid oe Traces, 
Protoxide of Iron eae 14-62 Bilsulphide of Iron see Nil, 
Protoxide of Manganese ... Nil. 8 Mycroscopic aes 0:06 
Aluminium see ase 2:10 ~ { 
Lime ssa ise 060 = Combined ous 0:28 
Magnesia a oo Nil, - = . 
Sulphuric Acid oe = Trace, Bg (xlemin “as 1:33 
= 
E's ( 
GE CSilica.., tes 1:34 
and 
Metallic Iron ve 70-52 


Old iron mines exist at Pila Léna, Khera, Sirmiér and Kansar 
villages, but these are no longer»worked. Lead used to be 
mined by the people at Bhatnol; in 5497 Chandu, on the southern 
bank of the Tons, but the mine has fallen in. A copper mine 
exists at Chandni, one of alum in Narag, and mines of mica and 
marble in Joghar and in the Nahra Dhar, 


Ochre is mined at Hi vin and Bhalar villages in Rainké and 
gold is found in very small quantities in the sands of the 
Markanda, Rin, Baét4 and of streams in the khols, such as the 
Lohgar, Gumti, Tilokpur, Khari, Bheron and Matar. ‘The 
washers (Sonfs) obtain permits from the Forest Department on 
payment of a royalty which varies in) amount. Very little gold 
is obtained, and the washing is not remunerative, though the gold 
is very pure and much in demand, 


Limestone is found throughout the State, and slate in ample 
quantities in Rainké and Pachb4d Tahsfls. The best quarry is at 
Bhalag in Raink&. The Forest Departinent levies a royalty on 
the slate quarried. 





CHAP. II, E. 


Arts and 
Manufac~ 
tures. 


Néban Foundry, 
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Section E.—Arts and Manufactures. 


Tue foundry at Ndhan was started in 1867, and was known 
chiefty for its manufactire of weights, But as this work brought 
no adequate return, the late R4ja, Sir Shamsher Prakash, G.C.3.L., 
decided to’ make wrought iren, thus turning to account the 
large deposits of ore tobe found in his territory. For this work 
he obtained an engineer from England (Mr, F. R. Jones, M.I.M.E,, 
the present Superintending Engineer and patentee of the several 
types of sugarcane crushing mills now manufactured), who on 
arrival found this to be an exceptionally good magnetic iron ore. 
Machinery was got out from England, anda blast furnace was 
erected. Charcoal was to be used as fucl, and this of course 
made the iron very expensive, hut as the ore contained practically 
no phosphorous or sulphur, the iron produced equalled the best 
Swedish brands, for which there was a large market in India at 
high rates, Unfortunately for the prospects of the Ndhan Iron 
Works, just at this time Swedish iron was replaced by English 
mild steel at a greatly reduced price, The idea of making 
wrought iron at Nahan was abandoned, and the present manufac- 
ture of sugar mills was instituted. 


During the last ten years the original works have been greatly 
enlarged, the number of moulding shops being more than doubled, 
The capacity of the foundry is 75 tons a week, ‘The pig-iron. 
and coke are obtained from Burakar in Bengal. Sand for moulds 
is brought from Dera, 18 miles away, on camels, The machine 
shops have also been added to, and now contain some of the latest 
designs of both English and Aimerican machinery, They are 
arranged as far as possible on the modern principle of keeping the. 
work progressing from tool to tool until they reach the fitting 
shops without traversing the samo ground twice over, 


An extensive system of standards, templates, guages, ete,, is 
followed, so that all parts broken or worn out while at work in the. 
crushing season can be replaced at a moment’s notice, 


In the smithy there are twenty-two fires and a small furnace 
jn which three dozen roller spindles can be’ treated at one time. 
‘Two power hammers are in use, and a hydraulic forging press 
driven by an oil engine. ‘he pattern and carpenters’ shop has 
the usual wood-working machinery. Two Lancashire boilers 
supply steam for driving the works, the fuel being wood, which 
is brought in from the surrounding jungles, 

The foundry gives employment to six hundred men, the ma- 
jority of whom have been taught their trade here, Besides mills,. 
a few lathes, planing machines, fans, vices, etc., are turned out every 
year, but these are put to work in Ndhan or sent to the foundry 
Tepairing shops in the plains. 
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If the foundry and the Jail workshops at Ndhan itself be 
excepted, there are hardly any manufacturing industries in the 
State. Receptacles for storing grain are made of bamboo at Tilokpur 
and some other places, In the hills pardts or large platters, matkas 
or large vessels, etc., are made of the wood of the barde and kem% 
trees, Wooden churns are also made and sold in large quanti- 
ties at the Rainkd and Tilokpur fairs. Cane furniture is also 
made at Amboha, Native musical instruments, coarse cotton 
clothes, and darris are made in Ndhan. In the hills woollen 


blankets are woven by hand, 


sD 


CHAP.II, E. 


Arts and 
Manufac~- 
tures. 


Arts and mante 
factures, 


CHAP. II, F. ° 


Commerce 
and Trade. 


Exports, 


Imports 
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Section F.—Oommerce and Trade. 


Wueat, gram, turmeric, dried ginger, opium, maize, rice, 
honey, dried pomegranate seeds, harar (yellow myrobolan), 
kishta timber (Prunus armeniea), bamboo and walnuts are exported 
from the State, The only manufactured articles exported are the 
sugarcane-pressing machine and appliances made in the Néhan 
foundry. Wheat and gram are also generally exported from the 
Diin to Chuhrpur, in the Dérah Dun, which is the nearest market 
for the Dan people, and to which they carry their own produce in 
their own conveyances, 


Grain is also exported to the Ambala District from the Din, 
but only by foreign traders, Surplus grain and other produce of 
the hills is brought down to Nghan or exported to Simla, Dagshai, 
Kasauli and Solon, whichever is nearest to the producers’ home. 
The hill people generally bring down wheaten and maize flour to 
Néhan for sale, the trade being considerable at the times when 
the State revenue is paid. Thetrade of the hills consists chiefly 
of dried ginger and turmeric, next to these opium and walnuts. 
The zamtndérs themselves generally carry their dried ginger 
and turmeric down to Biléspur or Jagdédhri in the Ambdla 
Histrict, but sometimes traders buy these articles in the hills and 
carry them down themselves. Contractors cut logs, shafts and 
sleepers from the forests and after obtaining permission and 
giving due notice, float these down the Jumna to Jagddhri Rail- 
way Station. Opium is exported to Jubbal and other States, and 
‘also to the plains. Opium was formerly largely exported to Phil 
Mahér4j in the Nabha State, but this trade has now greatly 
decreased. Tobacco is exported in small quantities as is the fine 
béemati rice. Chillies are also exported. 


All kinds of cloth, metal and other utensils, salt, and sugar 
are imported from the plains. Ifthe harvest is a bumper one, 
Sirmur produces sufficient grain for its own consumption, and 
even has a surplus for export, and grain is almost always exported 
from the Dan. There is very little demand for imported grain 
in the State except in Tahsil Nabhan. 
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Section G.—Means of communication. 


Tue nearest railway station is Baréra on the North-Western 
Railway, and this is connected with Kélé Amb by a road which 
is now being imetalled. Krom K4l4é Amb to Néhan, a distance of 
eleven miles and two furlongs, there is a good road eighteen feet wide. 
There is also an excellent road between NA&hdn and Nahna Tikar, 
Light carts can go‘from Néhan to Sardhan, twenty-seven miles. 
The carriage road, twenty-nine miles long, from Néhan to Rémpur 
on the Jumna is in excellent condition, For four and-a-half miles 
from Néhan it descends, but the remaining twenty-three miles 
are level. A roadruns from Nghan vid Paunta and Bhangéni 
to Ré&jpur, and one from Paunta to Kalesar in Ambéla 
District, 


The road from Néhan to Raink&, a distance of sixteen miles, 
after the first four miles is ouly passable for mules atid ponies. 
There is a permanent establishment for the repairs of the K4lé 
Amb, Simla and Paunta roads. 


The road, nine miles long, which connects Kalé Amb witb 
S4dhaura was constructed by the State. The establishment for 
its up-keep is under the control of the Public Works Depart- 
ment. 


There is a spacious sarai of pakka masonry, with bdlé-khdnde 
on either side of the gateway, at Kil Amb. One of the rooms 
in the upper storey is furnished in European fashion, At N4han 
itself there is a good sarai, and alsoa D&k Bungalow on a spot 
commanding a good view of the Kidrda Din. A Kh&ns4ma 
is attached to the Dak Bungalow. There is a separate sarai for the 
use of hill people near the spring below the town. Several temples 
at Ndhan also offer accommodation to travellers. In the temples 
at Paunta there is ample accontmodation ‘for Hinddés and Sikhs, 
and aroom inthe Tahs{l may be used by officers on circuit, 
The District Board is also about to build a bungalow there, 
At Majré there isa good bungalow belonging to the District 
Board, and at Kolar, twelve miles from Ndhan, there is a rest- 
house. On the Simla road, twelve miles from Ndban, there is a 
beautifully situated bungalow at Banethi. There is accommoda- 
tion for travellers at several other stages on this road. 


The Simla-Néhan road runs by Phégu through Keonthal 
State to Bhojal. Thence to Chalha, in Jubbal and én to Kélé- 
bfgh near the crest of the Chor mountain, The stages between 
this and N&ban are Tisri, Chehta Lena (where are iron mines), 
Antin. Panv4éli, Méhipur. 


CHAP, Il, ef 


Means of 
communl- 
cation. 


Sarais and rest- 
houses, 
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CHAP. i, G. There is only one telegraph office, that at N4han. There are 

Means of Post Offices at Ndhan, Sardhan, Rainké, Paunta, Nahna Tikar, 

communi- Sangra, Réjgarh, Majra and Shalai, The Post Offices have, how- 

cation. ever, been made over to the British Government on certain condi- 

Post end telee —_ tions, the principal one being that, Government shall maintain a 

oomon* Tonga Service between Né&han and a Railway Station. The road 
between K4lé Amb and Bardra ia accordingly being metalled by 
the Punjab Public Works Department, 


CHAPTER III.—ADMINISTRATIVE. 





Section A.—Administrative Divisions. 


Tue old administrative divisions were called wazérds, 
were twelve in number, and their names were as follows :— 


ae) 
“i 


Tahstl, 
1, . Db&rthi. 
Néban 


** (2, Khol. 


(1. Pajhota. 
12. eo 
eo 4 3. Neori. 
ras [a Pachhea, 
(5. Sain. 


Tahat!. 
Paunta 


Raink4 


CHAP..1, A. - 


These — 
Administra= 
tive. 

Di Administrative 

Giting Divisions, 
iripér, 

Kérli. 

Pélvi, 

Kangra. 


Each of these waztrés consisted of several bhozes which were 
further sub-divided into bdses. The statement below gives tho 


bhojes in each Tahsfl :— 


Zakstt, Bhojes. 

(Cl) Saréhan, 
(2) Porli. 

(8) Dandé. 

we 4 (4) Jaitak. 
(5) Panjéhal, 

| (6) Jhéjar. 
((7) Kathdna, 
(1) Kathwér. 
(2) Korgah. 
(3) Sakhaoli, 

(4) Giripér. 


( (1) Lawdsa, 
4 
| 


Néhan 


Paunta vee 


(3) Chua, 

(4) R&soméndhar, 

(6) Sehar. 

(6) Dingar. 

(7) Buneri. 

(8) Méngadh, 

(9) D&cbh, 

(10) Kotla. 

(11) Pénwén. 

(12) Banéhin. 
; (18) Kotki Ratoli, 
| (14) Gadbdear. 


Pachhéd on 


(16) Ch&kii. 
(16) Jalélat. 
LQ7) Kalyéa, 


f (1) Dadhog. 
(2) Chagroti. 
| (3) Chehta, 
' (4) Salsathe. 
(6) RAiki. 
(6) Sangrah. 
J (7) Sh4mrs, 
Bainké “{ (8) Panar. 
(9) Gandhori, 
(10) Bhavwédi. 
(11) Dasékana, 
; (12) Tikri. 
(13) S&nghna. 


——— _ oe 


Bhojes, 

(8) Néoni. 

(9) Saildrof 
(10) Mogi-Nand. 
(11) Dandor. 
(12) Gird-Nawah, 
(18) Bajdhara, 


(14) -Barbmé-Bhid. 


(5) Kamaru, 
(6) Avy. 

(7) Korla, 
(8) Din. 


(18) Keontan. 
(19) Dhiémla, 
(20) Ghat. 
(21) Mohanaki, 
(22) Boharli. 
(28) Thalera, 
(24) Chamrog, 
(25) Bhajera. 
(26) Tiparya, 
(27) Dhéarthi, 
(28), Gharar, 
(29) Khalog. 
(30) Pargiyél, 
(31) M4ndhbar, 
(82) Goshain, 
(38) Héban. 


(14) Ganog. 
(15) Senj-Salora, 
(16) Ludhiéna, 
(17) Rajdna. 
(18) Chérna, 
(19) Dam4p, 
(20) Nansau, 
(21) Kardli, 

(22) Tail. 

(23) Shargdon, 


| (24) Haléhén, 


(26) Banog, 
(26) Sangtu. 


Bhojes. 


(15) Bérthal, 
(18) Jémli. 
(i7) Bagerat. 
(18) Nahéwag, 
(19) Maidhér, 
(20) Jhhala. 


(9) Haripur. 
(10) Mélgi, 
(11) Lohgarh, 


1 (34) Diman, 

(35) Bakhog, 
(36) Badhorli. 
(37) Sarsubharog, 
(38) Bahelgi, 
(39) Saréhan, 
(40) Bajea, 

(41) Bhelan-Khés, 
(42) Mésary4, 
(43) Sheli, 

(44) Dheroli. 
(45) Panjerli. 
(48) Péori, 

(47) Shiai, 

(48) Mangan. 
(49) Shilli, 


(27) Nenidhér, 
(28) Jhak4ndanu, 
(29) Chandad. 
(30) Shilai, 

(3)) Mast, 

(32) Ghandwar. 
(83) Shila. 

(34) Jémuin, 

(35) Nthar. 

(36) K&chhiya. 


| (37) M4hipur, 


(38) Sanorah. 
(39) Ratank, 


An official called gu/dar, a corruption of ghalddér (literally a 
store-keeper of grain) was in charge of each waziri. He was also 
called jamanddr, and had a bardti or chaprdsi under him. These 
officials often used to live in the capital and visit their charges 
when they pleased. Each bhoj had a sidna or headman and over 
each group of two or more bhojes there was a chontru or zailddr. 
A signa had a dhiméddr as his deputy, but the latter was not 


recognized as @ public servant, 
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CHAP. Ill, A. The whole State is now divided into four Tahsfls which are 


Administra- further divided into sails, paiwar citcles (halkds) and mausas. 


oes The zails are as follows :— 
Administrative 


Divisions, Tahsil, Zail, 


. Daghera, 


Néhan Amréytn, 


1 
49 
1. Haripur. 
Taunta 22, Bhingarni. 
3. Kamrau, 
! 


Chiori. 
Sangréh, 
Rainks Pe yee ye 


(1 
te. 
* Gund4hén, 
, Bain, 
(1. Deothi Majligéon. 
. Réjgarh, 
. Mé4ngarh. 
. Bhelan. 
. The jdgire of Kanwars Ranzor 
Singh and Randfp Singh. 
(7, Narag. 


The statement below gives the area, population and the 
number of patwér circles aud sails in each Tahsil :— 


3 
4 
6 
6. 
2. Dhami, 
8 
4 
5 
6. 


| 
Pachhdd { 
| 








| 











et oe ‘ “ 

POPULATION, Ore ee 

Tabsfl — o& jo 
. . Oy oO. 
al : & | a ass) 2 = 

3 v ix] 

2 F zo |€&es 8s 

g S & & i lz 
EES STR EEE ese saatieatety | mamas Ones | om ee | ee ete | | 
Néhan we | 168,736 10,079 7,807 17,886 8 2 
Paunta wee) 150,465 16,925 12,147 | 29,072 | 10 3 
Pachb4d ew | 947,711 18,789! 16,697 86,486 | 28 6 
Rainké .. | 1,114,638 29,668 28,575 53,243 | 27 7 
Total oe. | 2,371,680 75,461 60,226 | 135,687 | 78 | 18 








There is no Wazfr or Diwdn in the State, as the Rajé him- 


self administers it, with the assistance of a Secretary and an 
Assistant Secretary, 


The State has agreements for direct extradition of criminals 


in accordance with the Indian Act with Patidla, Keonthal, Kalsia, 
Chamba, Baghat and Kotha, 


The State receives Hs. 13,785 yearly from Government 
in lieu of transit dues, the money being paid through the Com- 
missioner of the Delhi Division, 
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Section B.—Justice. 


Tue Indian Civil Procedure Code is in force in the State, and 
the courts are organized thus :—The highest tribunalis the Judicial! 
Council of which the R&jé is ex-officio President. The remaining 
members, who are all nominated, are Major Vir Virkrama Singh, 
Kanwar Ranzor Singh, Mr. R, Warburton, Sard4r Nardin Singh, 
and Babu Bishambar Das. In the event of his being absent from 
the State, the Rajé nominates a President. The President with 
three members form a quorum, and the decision of the Council is 
that of the majority of the members, The President and members 
each send their opinions in writing, separately, to the Secretary to 
the Council who compiles the judgment from them, the opinion of 
the majority being followed. This judgment, having been signed 
by the President and the members, is pronounced in open court, 
The Council only exercises appellate powers. 


The court of His Highness, sitting alone, is called the 
Ijlés-i-Kh4s, and exercises the functions of the Chief Court and of 
a Divisional Court in the Punjab, Appeals Jie from this court 
to the Judicial Council. Below it is the court of the District 
Judge, and subordinate to the latter are a Munsif with 2nd 
class powers at Ndhan and an Honorary Munsif (Kanwar Ranzor 
Singh), The Tahsflddrs are also Munsifs, but have only power 
to hear cases of the nature of Small Causes, up to the value of 
Rs, 15. 


The Hindu Law does not recognize pre-emption, and no such 
custom appears to have been enforced in Sirmur until the Punjab 
Laws Act (1V of 1872) was made applicable to the State by 
the late Réjé. Since that Act was introduced it appears that 
authoritative decisions recognising the existence of such a custom 
have been passed by the State courts. 


The Indian Penal Code and Code of Criminal Procedure 
are in force, The Criminal Courts are organised as follows. 
The highest tribunal is the Judicial Council which has already 
been described. The court of His Highness sitting alone is called 
the Ijldés-i-Khds, and it exercises the functions of the Ohief Court 
and of a Sessions Court in the Punjab. Appeals lie from this 
court to the Judicial Council. Below the [jldés-i-Kh4s is the 
court of the District’ Magistrate and below that again the courts 
of the ‘Tahsflddrs, who exercise the powers of 2nd Class 
Magistrates, There is also an Honorary Magistrate exercising 
2nd Class powers. 











There were no regular courts in Sirm@r before the accession of Réjd Sir Shamsher 
Parkésh ‘who introduccd the new system which has been remodelled by the present ruler, 
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CHAP. IH, B. Legal practitioners are admitted to practice before these 
Justice. courts, both civil and criminal, and petition-writers are licensed 


according to the rules framed by the Chief Court of the 
Punjab. Persons who have passed the examinations of that 
Court are admitted to practise as legal practitioners and petition- 
writers without re-examination in the State. There are six 
pleaders, all of the first grade, regularly practising at Ndhan, and 
twelve petition-writers, five at Nahan, three at Paunta and two at 
Pachhad and Kainké. 


Registration. The Indian Registration Act is in force. The District 
Magistrate and Collector is Registrar, and the Tahsflddrs at 
Néhan, Paunta, Rainka and Sarfhan are Sub-Registrars, 


Criminal justice, 
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Section C.—Land Revenue. 


Berort Sambat 1870 B. (A.D. 1813) the revenue of the 
State was collected in two ways, called inthe Pahdri dialect Aérd 
and kdila, kérd meaning cash revenue and kdilg revenue in kind. 
The unit was the Adin, s.¢., the amount of land which could be 
sown by a given amount (usually four kachcha mans) of seed- 
grain, This unit however was not constant, asthe area which 
can be sown with a given amount of seed varies with the produc- 
tiveness of the soil, Moreover the kdin itself varied, being 
sometimes five or even six hachcha mans in capacity, The &éin unit 
was however uniformly assessed at one rupee in cash or two 
kachcha mane of grain in kind, 


In 1883 B., during the reign of Réj& Fateh Parkash, a cash 
assessment was first imposed throughout the State, except in the 
khols of Haripur and Na&haa, where revenue in kind was collected 
by the bhandéri, The State demand was fixed at one-sixth of 
the gross produce, with the addition of a bdehh or extra cess on 
each édin of land. 


In 1902 B. the batdi system was abolished in the two &hols 
mentioned above, and they too wore assessed ata cash revenue, 
In 1902 B, the revenue of 1883 B, was increased by 20 per 
cent. ’ 


The first Regular Settlement. .was.carried out under the 
orders of R4j& Sir Shamsher Prakdésh in 1935 B., the assessment 
being fixed for a period of fifteen years. The whole State was 
surveyed and regular revenue records drawn up. At this settle- 
ment, in addition to the revenue demand, lambardéri, and patwér 
cesses and local rates were imposed. The State was then 
divided into four Tahsils, N&énan, Majra, Pachhéd and Pélwi 
(Rainkdé). The settlement operations met with considerable 
opposition in Raink&, fostered by certain officials who thought 
their interests threatened under the old régime. The zamén- 
dérs were ignorant of the precise amount of the demand and were 
mere puppets in their hands. 


The second Regular Settlement was commenced in 1944 B, 
under the direction of R4i Parmeshari Sahdi, a retired Superin- 
tendent of Settlement in the United Provinces, and completed 
in 1949B, The zaminddrs offered no opposition to it, Only 
Tahsils Paunta and Néhan and wazér¢s Sain (partly in Tahsfl 
Pachhdd and partly in Raink4) and Karli in Tabs{l Rainké were 
re-surveyed, zatlddrs were appoiated and the cesses were increased 
by one per cent. for zailddri dues. 
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The cesses finally sanctioned were as follows :-— 


Ra, A. 
Patwar vee 6 8 
Lambardari ... . w 5& O 
Zaildari ay: sa see tee ow £0 
Local Rate... hs TF i aa ». 12 8 


Total «. 25 0 


The revenue at this Settlement was enhanced by 50 per cent, this 
increase being based on several considerations :—(1) the increase 
of the cultivated area, (2) the rise in prices, (3) the colonization 
of the Din ildéga, and (4) the development of irrigation due to the 
increase in the number of dls, The State demand was mantainede 
at one-sixth of the gross produce. -To arrive at a fair assessment the 
average of the following four estimates of produce was accepted :— 
(1) the produce estimated by the zamindars of the chak, (2) 
that estimated by Tahsilddrs, (3) that arrived at by an appraise- 
ment (kankdt) of selected fields, and (4) the estimates accepted at 
the previous settlement. The arid rates varied in different places 
according to the degree of productiveness of the land and the 
quality of the produce, Further, owing to the rise in prices, the 
partdé rates of the previous settlement were slightly increased. 
But the most rmportant factor in enhancing the revenue of the 
State was the colonization of the Dun iléga. In 1938 B. the 
attention of the Raja was directed to the scheme, and the tract 
was colonized by Bhattis, Sainfs and Jats of the Hoshiarpur and 
Jullundur Districts and ofthe Rupar Tahsfl in Ambdla. These 
sturdy and industrious people had very small holdings in their 
own districts, and as they were granted land on; very favourable 
terms by the State, they rapidly colonized the Dun. At the first 
Regular Settlement the cultivated area of Tahsfl Paunta was only 
20,775 bigahs pakka, most of it being barren waste, and the 
number of cultivators was small, The cultivated area is now 
(1902) 33,016 bigahs pakka, and though the value of land has 
also risen considerably, the number of pre-emption suits shows 
that competition for the land is keen. A new canal taking out 
from the Giri, a little above Sirmiur, the old capital, is now under 
consideration, and it is expected that this will increase the produc- 
tiveness of the tract considerably. 


At the first Regular Settlement the State was divided into 
estates (mauza or ilhdq), each comprising several bdses. The 
small size of the mauzas caused inconvenience both to the 
revenue Officials and the people, so at the second Regular 
Settlement the mauzas were enlarged. The number of patewérts 
was increased, and the headmen, who used to get fixed sums by 
way of remuneration, were now given a pachotra of 5 per cent. 
on the land revenue, according to the rules under Act XVII of 
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1887, and made responsible for the collection of the State CHAP. IIL c. 
rovenues.! Land Reve~ 


In order to increase the number of Atle the State decided to oy 
levy no water-rate for two years on every new 441 which had cost ““* 
less than one hundred rupees, and for five years on those which 
had cost more. 


The land revenue was to bo collected in four instalments, Revenue instal. 
viz., on the 15th As4r and 15th Sdwan in the Rabi and on the ™"* 
J5th Manghsar and 15th Poh in the Kharif. 

The laud in the State being of very different qualities and Divisions into 
productive power, each Tahsil was divided into several chaks or (hale or assess: 
assessment circles: Ndhan into five, Paunta and Rainké into six 


each and Pachhdd into seven. 


Some common land is attached to every village, and where the village com- 
the village is divided into separate pattis each patti has its own com- mon land. 
monland. Every resident of the village or patti has the right to cut 
grass or fuel and to graze cattle in it, In the hills two kinds of 
lands are set aside for grass and attached to each village, vtz., (1) 
chardnd, t.e, grazing land, (2) ghdsan, i.e. land on which grass is 
grown but which is not used for grazing, the grass being cut and 
stored for use during the winter or rainy season. The zaminddrs 
are allowed to graze cattle or cut. grass and trees for fuel in the 
zaminddri forests, but wood for building purposes may be cut 
only with permission of the Collector. In villages where there 
is no zaménddri jungle the zaminddrs are allowed to graze cattle 
or cut trees for fuel in the unreserved forests. In all unreserved 
State forests agriculturists are exempted from payment of half 
the grazing dués. 


The malbah is not realized in cash. In the hills the amount rhe common 
required for expenditure in the common interest is collected by fund (maleah). 
a bdéehh or contribution realised in equal shares? from every 
family in the bho/, and not according to the area of land held 
or the amount of land revenue paid, Whon any article is need- 
edit is generally collected in kind by a béchh, cash being seldom 
collected and only on special occasions, Collections are generally 
made for feeding fakérs or holy men, and for celebrating festivals, 

Cash is also collected by déchk to meet the expenses of cases 
relating to common interests or for the construction of temples. 
There being no bhoyes in tho Dun iléga, the villagers arrange 
the amount of contribution (or ddéchh) among themselves, but 
in the hill tracts the lambarddérs or dhimédérs have this respon- 


} The lambarddrs were also made responsible for muintaining correct registers of all 
marriages, and for reporting them to the Tahsf{l, As remunztation they receive a rupee at each 
niarriage and annas eight for each ré¢, 


* The more important families pay a larger share. 
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CHAP. II, Cs sibility, Zambarddra in the plains have power to incur all expen- 
Land Reve- diture necessary for the community, Money or grain is borrowed 
NYS: from some shop agreed upon, and the sum realized afterwards from 
retire the land-owners in proportion to the land revenue paid. Dhiméddre 
pat (naa") (Deputy lembardérs) collect revenue under the supervision of the 

lambarddrs and perform their duties in their absence. 
The income from 


rihanna g All income derived from the common land, viz., from con- 


tracts for grass, sale of fuel, timber, etc., is divided by the owners 
among themselves, 
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Generally speaking the soil of this Tahsil, which on the 
south adjoins the Ambala District, is sandy 


ee vat. and stony, It comprises the 5 chaks shown 
ee - $5 jn the margin, The Dbarthi Dhér .and 
Panjéhal "" a9 Nabhan khollie wholly within it. With the 
Baton - 14 exception of a small portion irrigated by 


the Giri and Jaldél which flow along its 
borders and the Markanda which flows through it, it is almost 
entirely dependent on the rainfall, The zaméindérs are of an 
inferior class, and the people living round Nahan itself make more 
by selling grass and fuel than by cultivation. In the vicinity of 
Néhan self-cultivating owners are few, and most of the land is 
cultivated by tenants. These are mostly Gdjars in the part 
adjoining Ambdla and Kanets in the Dharthi, but tenants are 
difficult to obtain, and Jand is often left fallow in consequence, 
Steps have been taken by the State with good results to prevent 
tenants being enticed away by one proprietor from another, 
Sugarcane, ginger and turmeric are grown on the banks of the 
Jalé] and Giri, and mango trees are plentiful. 


Chai Kénsar in the Dharthi, though hilly, is the richest 
chakin the Tahsil, and pays a rate two annas higher than the rest. 
24°8 per cent. of its area is irrigated by the Giri and other 
streams, and 65°2 of it is cultivated by the Kanet proprietors 
themselves, there being few tenants, aud occupancy tenants only 
cultivate 10°5 per cent. Kolfs are the principal tenants, 


Chak Panjéhal oa the. Dharthi range, adjoining Ndhan, is 
also hilly and of average fertility, with some irrigation from 
khdlg or natural torrents, It is assessed at the same rate as the 
Dhérthi t/éga, and below that of Kansar or Jhajar. ‘The owners 
are Bhats, Kanets and Kolis, and generally indiffercnt cultivators. 
Owners cultivate 60°8 per cent. of tho area under cultivation, 
Qnly 16°12 per cent, of that area is irrigated; cultivation is 
dependent on the rainfall and the people are not well off, 


The soil of the Dhdrthi chak is bad, and there is little 
irrigation, only 10 per cent, of the cultivated area being scantily 
watered by hill torrents, The rate on irrigated land is only 45 
per cent, of that paid in Kansar chak. Only 48 por cent. of the 
area is cultivated by the owners themselves who are poorly off, 
and 10 per cent. by occupancy tenants, Kanets, Bhats and Kolfs 
are the principal cultivators, The chak lies in the hills on the 
road to Simla, 


Chak Bajdhra comprises some ‘hols and is traversed 
by the Markanda, Sailéni Nadi and Rin, which irrigate less 
than 10 per cent, of its area. Its produce is, however, excellent, 
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and the irrigated area pays twice tho rate imposed in all the 
other chaks, except Kansar. Asa whole the chak equals Nardin- 
garh Tahsil in fertility, and the people are fairly well-to-do. 
Many of its villages are held by officials of the State. The 
people also sell grass, wood and milk in Ndhan, Only 15:3 per 
cent. of the area is cultivated by occupancy tenants. 


Jhajar, a rugged uneven chak, adjoins Bajéhra and the 
Kotha iléga of Ambala. It contains some khols. More than 
half the area is cultivated by tenants, and 10°8 per cent. is held 
by those who have rights of occupancy. 20°4 per cent. is irrigated, 
and the rate assessed is the same as that in Panjdhal and 
Dharthi, but lower than in Kdansar or Bajdhra as the supply 
of water is smaller. The cultivators aro Kanets, Bhéts and Kolis 
with some Pathins, Jogis and Baggals, 


Paunta Tahsfl contains 169 villages, distributed as shown in 
the margin. It comprises three natural divi- 


Name ol No, of sions, —the Din_plain, the hill tract and the 
fia ee Haripur Ahol. Of these the Din is the 
pan acta ats Most productive, being watered by the Giri 
Girip&r =. § and Baté rivers. Hull torrents also irrigate 
ae “> 2) parts of the hol and hill tracts. In the Din 


— the Jand of the Pérdini tract, which is 
Total 189 under the Forest Department, is very 
fertile, but it isnot cultivated. Nali Khera 
is a very rich tract in the Din, but it receives no irriga- 
tion, and even its cattle have to be watered at the Jumna, 
A few wells exist in the Din, but the supply is short in the hot 
weather. Though the Giri traverses the Tahsil, there is little 
irrigation from it. Thereare extensive sd/ forests. The people 
of the Tahsil are well off, Since the former settlement the culti- 
vated area has largely increased, as already noted, and owing to 
this and tho rise in prices its revenue was trebled:at the current 
settlement. 


Chak: Haripur lics in the midst of the forest of Harfpur khol 
adjoining JagAdbri Tahsil. It is less stony than the Pahéri 
chak, but more su than the Din, Parts of it are level, parts 
uneven, and its soil is generally full of stones, but more produc- 
tive than the Din or Néli Khera, The cultivators include many 
Gujars. Fuel and grass is abundant, and the chak pays a rate 50 

er cent. above that of the Dun, and slightly in excess of that 
evied in the hills. 


The Dun chak is almost a levei piain, extending fro 
village between the hills up to the Bat, by which sae vay 
it is irrigated. It is a fertile chak, though part of it ig stony 
The cultivators include Banjérds, Jats, Sainig and Bahtis from 
Hoshid4rpur and Jullundur Districts and Tahsil Rupar, These 
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colonists are well off, and most of them are land-owners, who 
cultivate 49°2 per cent., occupancy tenants only holding 1'3 per 
cent. Only 6:7 per cent of the cultivated area’ is irrigated, and 
the assessed rates are much below those of the hill chaks, few 
valuable crops being grown. 


Chak Nali Khera is also level, lying between the hills and 
the Jumna. It is intersected by the Giri from the north. Paunta 
lies within it. The surface is irregular and covered with hillocks, 
but the soil is productive. Néli Khera proper, between Tibba 
Gharib Néth and the Jammu Khéla range, has no wells, and 
elsewhere wells are only used for drinking water. Wells have 
a limited supply and run dry in the hot weather, when 
cattle have to be watered at the Jumna. Only 3°9 per cent. 
of the area is irrigated from the Giri and Bétdé. 63°12 per cent. 
is cultivated by owners, and 6°9 b occupancy tenants. The 
cultivators are the same as those in the Din, and the rates of 
assessment slightly higher on irrigated, but lower on bérdni land 
than in the Din. 


The chak Giripér contains ten villages and lies between the 
Giri and the Jumna. It is more level than the N4li Khera and 
Din chaks, and consists of khddir land, which is not very fertile. 
Wheat, gram and il are the chief crops. The cultivating castes 
are the same as in the Ndli Khera and Dun, but self-cultivating 
peasant owners only hold 24 per cent. and tenants 13 per cent, 
of the cultivated area, the reat being owned by Sardér Strat 
Singh and other large proprietors, A considerable area is 
irrigated by kuls, and the supply of water is more abundant than 
in the Din or Néli Khera. Owing to the proximity of the forests, 
grazing is abundant and many cattle are kept. Some Ranghars 
also own land in this chak. The cultivating classes are well off, 
Produce is sold in Dera Din and Ambéla and the chak, like the 
Nali Khera and “Din, is open to cart traffic, 


Chak Korla is a hilly circle lying across the Giri, and about 
12 per cent. of its area is irrigated by khdls. Gatu, one of its 
villages, is a health resort for Paunta ‘Tabs{l, aad the Tabstldér 
has his head-quarters there during the rains, Turmeric, ginger 
and other hill crops are grown, the cultivating classes being 
Kanets, Bhéts and Kolfs. Cultivating owners hold 33 per cent, 
and occupancy tenants 3 per cent. of the cultivated area. Irri. 
gated land pays the highest rate in the State, but béréni pays 
As. 19 a bigah leas than similar land pays in the hill tracts, 
The ace is surrounded by forests, The people are moderately 
well-to-do. 


The Pahéri or hill chaé comprises 52 villages in the Tons, 
no less than 29 per cent, of the cultivation being irrigated. 
Turmeric and gibger are grown in all the villages, except those 
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at the base of the hills, the leaves of the ddn trees which grow CHAP. Ill, C. 
along the kidls being used for manuring the latter crop. Sugar- Land Reve« 
cane is grown in Chandni village. Gum is produced by the jdgu nue. 

tree. More than 51 per cent. of the cultivated area is held by tana revenne 
self-cultivating owners, occupancy tenants only holding 6 per cent, tates. 

The assessment rates are as high as those in Haripur, and the 

people are well-to-do. ‘The tracts round Chéndni and Ratewaha, 

both owned by Kanwar Rand{p Singh, are especially fertile. 


Tahs{l Raink& lies to the north of Tahsfl Ndhan. It con~ Raink4 Tabstl, 
No.of sists of six ehaks—Karli, Sain, Sangrah, 


Chake, mahal. Bhawai, Kangra (I) and Kangra (TI). 
Karli .. 30 The soil is fertile and the people are com- 
eee « §  paratively rich. The revenue demand was 
Bhawai ’ 47 Increased by 50 per cent. at the last settle- 
ee My) “log ment. The Giri river flows for a consider- 


able distance through the Tahsil, but irri- 
gates only a small area. The greater part is owned by Kanets 
and Bhdts; a little by Kolis, The chief products are rice, ginger, 
turmeric, wheat, maize, walnuts and opium. . 


Of the chaks, Karli is the most fertile. 70 per cent. of the 4% Karli. 
whole area is cultivated by the owners themselves, while tenants 
with rights of occupancy possess 7 percent 59 per cent. of the 
area is irrigated. The rate of revenue is 40 per cent. higher than 
the rate in Paunta Tahsfl on irrigated land and 30 per cent. higher 
on unirrigated. 


The soil of chak Sain produces rice of the best quality. 40 per crak Sain, 

cent, of the area is irrigated. Owners cultivate 51 per cent. of the 
whole cultivated area, while tenants with rights of occupancy 
possess 3:16 per cent. A considerable part of the land is owned 
by the inhabitants of Nahan, some of whom got it in return for 
services rendered to the State, while others were given it in charity, 
while others purchased it from impoverished owners, The 
rate of revenue was increased by 25 per cent. at the last settles 
ment, 


Chak Sangrah.—In this chat the rate of revenue is the same ©*at Sangrab, 
asin ehak Sain. The chakis mountainous country. Manure of 
all kinds is used. The area cultivated by the owners themselves 
is 64 percent, of the whole cultivated area. Tenants with rights 
of occupancy cultivate 15°19 per cent, 


In chak Bhawai the area cultivated by the landlords them- at Bhawai, 
selves is 76°12 per cent, and that by the tenants with rights of 
occupancy 7°12 per cent. of the total cultivated area, The chak 
is remarkable, in that no village in itis owned by an outsider. 
Landowners are for the most part Kanets and Bhats, but Kolfs 
are also found with proprietary rights. The soil of this chek 
is of the same quality as of chak Karli. The rate of revenue is 
the same as in that chak. 
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The people of Kangra (I) chaé are comparatively prosperous, 
They are of good physique and industrious habits. The soil is 
poorer than that of Kangra (II), and the rate of revenue propor- 
tionately lower. The area cutivated by the landlords themselves 
is 68°12 per cent. of the total cultivated area. ‘Tenants with 
right of occupancy cultivate 3:17 per cent. The area irrigated is 
25 per cent. of the cultivated area. Land-owners are Kanets 
and Bhats, 


In Kangra (II) owners cultivate 62°15 per cent. of the whole 
area cultivated, and 18-14 per cent. is cultivated by hereditary 
tenants, The irrigated area is one-fourth of the whole cultivated 
area, 


Pachhad Tahs{} has been divided into seven chaks. It yields 


1. Maihgéon, the largest revenue of all the Tahsfls. At 
2, Kargdnun. the last settlement the revenue was increas- 
eee ed by Rs. 3,549. The whole Tahsil is 
a Sea hilly. The rivers Giri and Jalal flow 
7 Bonenla: through it, but irrigate a very small area, 


The Sain Dhar produces bésmatt rice of the 
best quality. The chief landowners are Kanets and Bh&ts. In 
some villages Kolis own the land. Manure of all kind is used 
throughout the whole Tahsil. The tobacco of Panjhote is 
famous for its quality. Walnuts, pomegranates and the “ Halla” 
nut (Z/alela) are among the important products. The road to 
Dagshdi from N&han passes through the Tahsfl. It contains 
the jieirs of Kanwar Randfp Singh and Kanwar Ranzor 
Singh. 

In Majhgdon the irrigated area is 37 per cent., and the area 
cultivated by the landlords themselves is 67:12 per cent. of the 
whole area and under cultivation, Tenants with rights of 
occupancy possess 7°3 percent. The inhabitants are comparative- 
ly wealthy. ‘Ihe soil is of excellent quality. The revenue is at 
the highest rate in the State. The landowners are Kanets and 
Bhats. 


Of the whole area of chaé Kargdnun 42 per cont, is irrigated. 
The area cultivated by owners themselves is 69°12 per cent., 
while the tenants with rights of occupancy cultivate 1'4 per cent. 


In chak Rajgarh the people are fairly well-off. The irrigated 
area is 30°8 per cent. of the whole cultivated area. Owners them- 
selves cultivate 59°1L per cent., while tenants with right of occu- 
pancy cultivate 5°17 per cent. The rate of revenue is two annas 
in the rupee lower than the rate in Majhgdon and Karg4nun, 


The area irrigated in Mangadh is 38:17 per cent. of the whole 
cultivated area, The area cultivated by owners is 42:17, that by 
tenants with rights of occupany 5°15 per cent, Its soil is fertile, 
The chak is noted for its walnuts. The rate of revenue is 20 pe 
cent, above the rate is Majbegdon, 
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Tn chak Sardéhan the area czltivated by the owners them- 
selves is 67°2 per cent. and that cultivated by tenants with rights 
of occupancy is 3°11! per cent. of the whole arca cultivated. Only 
22°19 per cent. of the cultivated area isirrigated. The people are 
poor. The rate of revenue is only half as heavy as the rate in 
Mangadh, It was decreased at the last settlement. 


In Narag the rate of revenue is the same asin Rajgarh. Its 
inhabitants are prosperous, The irrigated area is 38 per cent. 
of the whole area cultivated, The area cultivated by owners 
themselves is 6915 per cent. Tenants with rights of occupancy 
cultivate 6 per cent, 


Of the cultivated area in chak Ponwdla 8 per cent, is 
irrigated, 40 per cent, is cultivated by owners, and 10 per cent. by 
occupancy tenants, 


The important ja girddrs are : —~ 

(1) Kanwar Rand{p Singh, 
(2) Kanwar Ranzor Singh. 
(3) Kanwar Devi Singh, 
(4) Midn Jagat Jit Chand, 
(5) Mién Partéb Singh, Bildspurié. 
(6) Mahant Paras Ram Das of Jagan Nath’s temple, 
(7) Mahant Sumer Néth, RAj Guru. 
(8) Kanwar Surchet Singh, 
(9) Kanwar Kundan Singh. 

(10) Kanwar Mohan Singh. 


The memory of Mahant Banwéri Dés, at whose instance 
Mahéréja Karam Parkdsh founded the town of N&han, is held in 
great reverence. A 7dgir is assigned to his successors. ‘I heir 
pedigree table is given below :—~ 


Mahant Banwari Das. 

Mabant sihei Rikh. 

Mahant N cin Das. 

Mahant i hnshi Das. 

Mahant Rie Krishan Dds. 

Mabant Midho Das. 

Mahant Mohan Daés. 

Mahant esting Das (who died before he siicceeded), 
Mohant Paras Rim Das, 
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Another personage worthy of mention is the R4éj Guru, 
from whom the ruler and members of his family receive 
religious instruction (gur-mantra). A great concourse (jashan) 
takes place on the Dusehra at Kadli’s temple (where the Réj 
Guru lives), and incense is burnt and prayers offered (hawan), 
Buffaloes and goats are sacrificed, and there is dancing, The Raj& 
seats the Guiru by his side and offers a nazrdna to him. Then the 
other members of the R4jé’s family and the darbdrts offer him 
presents, The Mahant is a jogi worshipper of the goddess Kali. 


A jdgirddr collects and keeps the revenue of his jdgér village. 
He is entitled to every kind of revenue of his village, even local 
rate and income from excise. He appoints his own lambarddr, 
gailddr and patwdri, 


The rule as to the resumption of sdgdrs is that one-third 
lapses on the death of the assignee, another third on the death of 
his successor, while on the death of the third holder his successor 
is given a life allowance, 


The State has endowed several temples and religious persons 
with assignments of Jand revenue, In some cases proprietary 
rights, as well as the revenue, have been conferred on these. 


The gross annual income of the State is Rs. 8,59,896, of 
which sum Rs, 3,47,896 1s derived from estates outside 
Sirmar, 
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Section D.—Miscellaneous Revenue, 


Tere is no license for the wholesale vend of country spirit, CHAP. {tI, D. 
and still-head duty is not levied. Country spirit is made in the miscelane« 
State, retail vendors being allowed to distil their own liquor. The ous Reve~ 
licenses for retail sale are auctioned as in the Punjab, There are "U® — 
shops at— ee 

ountry spirit. 

Tah:t Néhan: Na&han, Tilokpur, and Bankdébdéra (kept by 
one contractor). 

Tahsil Paunté: Sataun, Béta Mandi, Paunta, Kolar, and 
Majra. 

Tahsil Rainka : Rainka, 

Tahsil Pachhdd: Thaur, Nawdr, Sardéhan, Argusina, Kélé 
Gh&:, Kargéoun, Jalon, Ndrag and Sdodna, 

European liquor is only sold retail at Ndhan by a firm 
trading under the name of ‘ Universal Supplier,’ which obtains 
its supply from British territory. Rum imported from British 
territory is sold at Ndhan both in this shop and by the retail 
vendor of country spirit. 

The hill opium grown in the State is alone used, twenty-four Pis™ 
licenses for its wholesale vend being issued. The retail licenses 
are auctioned as in the Punjab, |The shops are distributed as 
follows :— 


Tahsil Néhan: one shop at Nabhan. 


Tahsii Paunta: ten shops—Pauata, Kolar, Majra, Bé&td 
Mandi, Bhangéni, Rdajpur, Chandni, Méopur, Puruwdla and 
Sataun, 

Tahsil Rainké : one shop—Rainka. 


Tahsil Pachhad: ten shops —Ndérag, Thaur, Nawar, Rajgarh, 
Kagdnu, Sarahan, Galon, Argusina and Kotl& Birog, Sdnidné 
and Kala Ghat. 

Hemp grows wild in the State, but bkang only appears 
to be used in small quantities. Some charas is imported from 
British territory, The licenses for the vend of opium also cover 
that of drugs, 


The Indian Stamp and Court-fees Acts are in force, the Stamps. 

judicial stamps being distinct from the non-judicial. Judicial 
stamps are for 1, 2, 4, 6, 8 and 12 annas and for 1, 2, 4, 5, 
7, 8, 10, 16, 20, 30, 40, 60, 70, 100, 200 and 400 rupees. 
Non-judicial stamps are for 2, 4 and 8 annas and for J, 2, 4, 
8 and 16 rupees. Ali these stamps are obtained from Messrs. 
‘Waterlow and Sons in England. Stamps are sold at the Sadr 
and Tahs{l Treasuries, There are ten licensed vendors, two st 
NéShan and at Paunta and three at Rainkdé and Pachhéd, one at 
each place being an official. 
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Section E.—Lecal and Municipal Government. 


CHAP. Ill, E. Taz amalgamated offices of the District Board and Municipal 
Local Gov- Committee are called the District Municipal Board. The 
ernment. = President of the Municipal Committee, who is ex-officio Vice-Pre- 
Board, sident of the District Board, is in charge of the Board. 


The District Board has a President, a Vice-President and 
nineteen members, 


There is only one District Board for the whole State. The 
only municipality is Ndhan. 
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Section F.—Public Works. 


Tae Public Works Department of the State is in the chargé CHAP. Il, F. 

of a superintending enginesr, subordinate to whom is an assistant », 757 
engineer in actual charge of the work of the department, which Works. 
constructs all -public buildings and looks after the Simla-Paunta 

and Kélé-Amb Roads, The District and Municipal Boards carry 

out their own works, The Public Works Department has recently 

built the Jubilee Hospital at Nd&han, the Tahsfl buildings at 

Ndhan and Rainké, the Public Works Office at Nabhan and 

the State stables. 





CHAP. II, G. 
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Section G.—Arwy. 


Tue late Raj Sir Shamsher Park4sh had a well-disciplined 
force of about 400 infantry and 150 cavalry, During the second 
Afghan War, he, early in 1879, offered his personal services on 
the staff of General Roberts, but these were declined, though the 
Raj& received the thanks of the Government of India, In the 
following year, however, the Ra4j4, in common with other Punjab 
Chiefs, and in fulfilment of the terms of his sanad, asked to be 
allowed to send a contingent to Afghdnistan, and 200 men, under 
the late Cclonel R. C. Whiting, formerly an officer of the Indian 
Staff Corps, served with distinction ‘in the campaign, As a 
reward for these services the Raji was definitely accorded the 
honour of areturn visit from His Excellency the Viceroy, In 1888 
the Raja offered to raise a body of Imperial Service Troops, con- 
sisting of 500 infantry with 2 Maxim guns, Government accepted 
150 infantry with 30 sappers and two companies of Pioneers were 
raised, These were subsequently (in 1889) formed into the Impe- 
rial Service Sappers aiid Miners and served with distinction in the 
Tir4h campaign of 1897-98 under the command of Major Bir 
Bikram Singh, the younger brother of the present haj4. He 
received the Order of the Indian Empire in recognition of his 
services, together with therank of Captain in the British Army 
in which capacity he is attached to the Bengal Sappers and 
Miners, 


The Sappers were eraployed from March 1901 to April 1902 
on the construction of the Khush4lgarh-Kohat Railway. Their 
work and discipline were) highly commended. Major Bir 
Bikram Singh represented the Imperial Service Sappers 
at the Coronation of His Majesty the King-Emperor of India 
in 1902 and was made an A.-D.-C. to tho Commander-in-Chief 
of the British Army and given the Coronation Medal. Jamaddr 
Chattar Singh represented the State Sappers at the opening 
ceremony of the Commonwealth Parliament of Australia, 


In addition to the Imperial Service Troops the State main- 
tains a force of 200 infantry and 30 cavalry. The former are 
armed with Saiders and are as well-drilled and efficient as the 
Sappers and Miners, The State also possesses 7 pieces of 
artillery and maintains a military band, ‘he men enlisted in 
both corps are Rajputs, Muhammadans, Gurkhds, Punjabis and 
a few Purbids, 
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Section H.—Police and Jails. 


Tue Police Department is in charge of a Superintendent 
who is directly responsible to the R4ja4. There are four police 
stations, with head-quarters at Ndhan, Sardhan, Rainké and 


Mé4jra, each in charge of a Deputy Inspector. There are four. 


out-posts, at Kél4é-Amb, Haripur MAjra, Haripur Rainké and 
ali, The total strength of the police force is 129, excluding 
chaukidérs. The Department is administered on the lines of the 
Police Act and Punjab Police Code. 


The one jail in the State is at Ndhan. It is in charge of a 
Superintendent, uuder whom are a jailor, an assistant jailor, a 
hospital assistant, a head warder, a drill instructor and fifteen 
warders, The Department is managed on the lines of Punjab Jail 
Manual and the Indian Prisoners and Prisons Acts. ‘Ihe jail 
can accommodate a hundred male and female prisoners. In 
1903-04, one-hundred and forty-seven males and seven females 
were imprisoned, and the daily average prison population was 
over fifty-six. The expenditure was Rs, 92-11-0 per head, 


In the same year there were only seventy-nine admissions to 
the jail hospital, with one death, and the general health was 
exceptionally good, 

The jail industries are the manufacture of carpets, durries 
and matting. 
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Section I.—Education and Literacy. 


There are five State schoola in Sirmur, viz, the High 
Staff of the High Shoot. School and a Girls’ School at Ndhan and 
Dab High’ Depart Primary schools with one teacher each at 
ment Mnaters, Tilokpur, Sardhan and Paunta. The High 
4. nigh Department ohool has a staff of eleven masters includ. 
5. Sanskrit teacher. ing a Gyninastic Instructor and a Sanskrit. 


J G i o . e e 
1 Heat ueeer py. teacher, and it is inspected annually by 


mary Department. the Inspector of Schools, Ambala Circle, 

8 Second Master, Pri- 

mo iL Tore verns. , Lhe Girls’ School is under a head 
cular teachers, mistress with one assistant, The average 


attandance is thirty-five. Needle-work is the principal subject, 
with some Négri and Urdu, but the girls do not remain after 
the age of fifteen. Two or three Muhammadan women at 
N&han also teach girls of good families the Qordn, and some Hindu 
women teach girls and..women Négri, especially the Vishnu 
Sahansar Ndm (“The thousand names of God”), but in both cases 
the object is religion rather than education. 


In addition to the State schools, there aren few indigenous 
schools, ¢.g., at Banirin Paunta Tahsil, where Ndgri is taught : 
Badog in Sain, Tahs{l Rainké, where Urdu is taught: at 
Kufarmand in Pachhid where a pandit teaches Hindi and 
Sirmiri,! and at several places in N&han Tahsfl Urdu and 
the Qordn are taught to both girls and boys. 


Brahman boys get a certain amount of instruction in pa dhde 
from the Ghorachakra, the Saraswat and similar books, and the 
Gita and some grammar are also taught. 


The shop-keepiny class teach their sons the Mahdjani script. 
They learn arithmetic and the rules of interest, but their learning 
is purely mechanical. 


Se ed 





) Sirmuri acript is peculiar to some extent, 
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Section J.—Medical. 


In 1872 His Highness the late R4jé, Sir Shamsher Parkash, 
opened a small dispensary in Ndhan where medical treatment 
according to European methods could be obtained. Since then the 
medical department has grown in popularity and in officiency, and 
there are now a Central Hospital, a Female Hospital, Military and 
Jail Hospitals at N&han, and three Tahs({l dispensaries at Paunta, 
Sar&han aud Dadahu, head-quarters of Rainké Tahsi!, and three 
small village dispensaries, providing European medical treatment 
for all comers at Shillai near at Chakrota at Rdjgarh, five stages 
from Simla, and at Sangrdh, midway between that place and 
K&jgarh. These village dispensaries are off the main roads, and 
are intended for the benefit of the-inhabitauts of the higher hills. 


The Municipal Committee employs a hakim for the treatment 
of those who prefer native medicines, but their number is small, 
and the hakém has lately applied to be allowed to attend the 
Central Hospital and learn the European system, 


The present R4jé has engaged a European graduate in medi- 
cine and surgery as Superintendent of tho Medical and Sanitary 
Departments of the Department, with an experienced Assistant 
Surgeon as Officer in charge of the Civil Dispensary, a lady 
Assistant Surgeon in chargo of the Female Hospital, and 
Hospital Assistants for the dispensaries, besides a staff of com- 
pounders and servanis. 


Medical stores are mostly procured direct from England 
on indent by the Medizal Adviser through the Commercial 
Department of the State, by which they are supplied as required, 
to the hospitals and dispensaries, on indents countersigned by 
the Medical Superintendent. Surgical requisites, stationery, etc., 
are supplied in the same way under the same control, 


The hill people willingly take medicine from Hindus or 
Christians (especially Europeans), but in many parts they will 
not do so from a Muhammadan, and so only Hindtis are employed 
as compounders in the medical department. This prejudice is, 
however, gradually disappearing, as all treatment at the dispen- 
saries is absolutely free, and as the prospects of the Hospital 
Assistants depend largely on their popularity in their districts, the 
attitude of the hill people towards the Department is decidedly 
friendly. In 1902 the Central Hospital was moved into a new and 
handsome building called the Jubilee Hospital, which was erected 
by the present Rajé ataconsiderable cost in memory of Her 
Imperial Majesty the late Queen-Empress, His Highness intends 
to build a new female hospital, as the present one has little 
accommodation, 
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The female hospital was started in 1896. Miss Balfour, a 
graduate of Edinburgh, was appointed superintendent. She 
remained in charge till March 1902. In 1902 Mrs, Collin was 
appointed in charge. She was not so successful, and was followed 
in 1903 by Mrs. Winter. 


The marginal table shows the yearly total of patients from 


Yearly total, 1899 to 1906. 
1899 6,090 
tub) 2k or ‘The average daily attendance 
1902... 7,818 of new patients is now only 
1908. 4,291 


five a day, but it is hoped that 
the hospital will gradually regain its former popularity, Under 
Miss Balfour the expenditure was about Rs. 4,200 a year, 
but at present it is only about Rs. 3,700. The staff has from 
the first comprised a Lady Doctor, a ddi,a cook, a hahdérni, 
& sweeperess and a dhoban, and in 1903 ® compounder was added 
to the staff. 


The Raja himself is head of the plague department, He has 
under him a superintendent and an inspector. Noone can enter the 
State territory except by the authorised routes, each of which is in 
charge of an hospital assistant and a police guard. ‘There are qua- 
rantine camps on these routes whore travellers have to remain 
during their term of quarantine. There are separate camps for 
people coming from infected and non-infected areas. Kahérs, 
sweepers and washermen are maintained in the camp, and even 
cooking utensils and blankets are supplied by the hospital assistant. 
The term of quarantine is from twenty-four hours to ten days, The 
rules are strict and are carefully enforced. Op to the present time, 
thanks to these arrangements, the State has been free from plague. 
The routes open for ingress are by K4l4-Amb, Talehri, Pritnagar, 
Haripur, Konch and Rdémpur. All other routes are open for 
egress only, 


CHAPTER IV.—SOME PLACES OF 
INTEREST. 
——><-— 
BaxeEtTul. 
Banethi lies on the Sardhan road at an elevation of 4,943 feet, 


CHAP. IV. 


twelve miles north-west of Néhan, There is a good rest-house eee a 
which commands a fine view of the Naban Siwdliks. It is the ' eres: 


first stage from Néhan to Dagshai. 
Buvgsau. 


Bhujjal is merely of interest as a camping ground, being 
the third stage from Simla on the Simla-Chakrata road in 77° 25' 
N. and 30° 55’ KE. on the Bachhidri naddi. The camping ground 
is on a plateau and commands a fine view of the Jubbal hills. 
The Chaur peak is two stages from this camping ground, and 
Ndéban six. 


Bir BixpaMaBAD. 


Bir Bikramdbéd is a good--head-quarters for shooting, 
six miles south of Nd4han on the eastern bank of the Markanda. 
It has large fruit and vegetable gardens, and mangoes and ponda 
(sugarcane) are grown. ‘The gardens are irrigated from 
the Mérkanda ‘The place belongs to Major Bir Bikram 
Singh, C.I.E. 


Cuaur PEak. 


The Chaur peak, an elevation of 11,982 feet above the sea, is 
one of the highest summits among the mountains which 
occupy ‘the sub-Himdlay4n tract. Its. position is 30° 52’ N. 
and 77° 32’ E, From its peculiar shape acd great height it 
forms a conspicuous element in the landscape for many miles 
around. The Chaur presents a striking appearance from the 
plains of Sirhind, and the view from its summit embraces 
a vast lowland tract on the south, and a wide panorama 
of the snowy range to the northward. Though below the 
limit of perpetual snow, drifts remain in the shady chasms 
on its flanks throughout the summer months. A dense 
forest of deod&rs and other conifers clothe the northern and 
north-eastern declivities, and rhododendrons, ferns, and gentians 
grow in patches on the detritus of its granite slopes. On the 
top of the peak, isa small Shioling which is worshipped. At 
its foot lies the temple, beside a spring. Lhe Ling and temple 
have been described in Chapter I. 


Dapbaue, 


Dadéhu, the head-quarters of Tahsil Rainké, is about sixteen 
miles north of Nahan and lies on a low hill at the confluence of the 
Giri and Jal4l, surrounded on all sides by mountains. Satibagh, 
which lies within the village, is a well known resort for members 
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of the Giri Fishing Club. About a mile from the Tahsfl lies the 
famous Raink4 lake and Pars Rim’s tank. Satibigh commands 
a fine view of the Giri and of the trans-Giri hills which are 
covered with dense jungle. The climate is malarious after the 
rainy season. Its population in 1901 was 141. The head-quar- 
ters of the Raink& thdnd are in the tahsil building which was 
finished in 1900. ‘There is a dispensary and post office in the 
village. 


Dinears Kiven. 


Dingarh Kiner stands on a picturesque site, in the gorge 
traversed by the route from Nahan to Réjgarh in Tahs{l Pachhad, 
in 30° 44’ N.and 77° 21’ EB. Northwards, it looks towards the 
Chaur mountain, southwards, along the valley of the Jalal river. 
The village consists of well-built flat-roofed houses, arranged in 
rows on the solid lime-stone Jedges of the mountain. The 
surrounding country, though rocky, contains some fertile spots, 
which produce luxuriant-erops of wheat. 


Haripur Forr. 


Haripur, formerly a fort on the borders of the Jubbal State, 
is now occupied by a police outpost. The fort is 8,802 feet 
above sea level, in 77° 35° N. and 30° 45’ E, 


Harieor Kauot. 


Haripar lies in 77° 25’ N. and 30° 25’ E.,, and commands the 
pass of that name. The direct route from Rainké to Jagddhri 
passes through it, and.a)plague quarantine post has been estab- 
lished here. The village, which is built like a village in the 
plains, stands on level ground amid the Jow hills of the N4han 
Siwdliks, |The pass, which is about two miles from Kolar, is 
narrow and steep. Kolar, on the Ndhan-Paunta road, twelve 
miles east of N@han, in the Kidrda Dun at the head of this pass, 
is a mart for tho hill trade. 


J AITAK, 


The hill fortress of Jaitak crowns a steep ridge of slate, which 
rises above the Kidrda Dan, in 30° 36’ N, and 77° 24’ E, During 
the war in 1814, the Gurkhas occupied this position with a garri- 
son of 2,200 men. They were attacked by two British detachments 
1,700 strong, but without success ; and it was not until after a 
tedious series of operations that the fort was finally captured in 
the following year. ‘The elevation above sea-level is 4,854 feet: 


The fortress was subsequently used as a prison, but is now in 
ruins. A small hamlet is the oaly remnant of old Jaitak. Itcom- 
mands 2 fine view of the Sain, Ndhan and Dbérthi hills. The 
famous Jaitak Khel of Kanets derives its name from this village, 
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Kata Ams. 


Kélé-Amb lies in 77° 15’ N. and 30° 30’ E. on the borders of CHAP. IV. 
the Ambala District. Its sarai is eleven miles two furlongs from pjaces of 
N&han. This is the most frequented route in tho State and almost all interest. 
travellers to and from the Punjab use it, ‘he Mdrkanda flows by 
it on the east. The ascent to Ndhan commences here. Kal4-Amb 
has a good pakka sarai with two bdlékhdnds on either side of the 
gateway, one of which is furnished in European style, It is the 
chicf plague quarantine chauki and contains a police and forest 
outpost, ‘The quarantine post is in charge of a hospital assistant. 
Travellers from non-infected areas are allowed to stay in the sarai, 
but all others are detained in large huts, of which a regular village 
has been built on the west bank of Markanda. 


Karasan Devi. 


The Katdsan Devi pass runs over the crest of a low transvarse 
ridge, which crosses the Kidrda Diin from the sub-Himélaydn 
chain to the Siwéliks, in 30° 31’-Nu-and 77° 28’ E, The ridge 
divides the waters of the B&té, a tributary of the Jumna, from 
those of the M4rkanda flowing south-west towards the Sutlcj. 
The route from Dehra to N&han runs through the pass. The 
elevation above sea level is 2,500 fect. The pass lies eleven miles 
from Néhan. The Kédlar and rest-house are one and-a-quarter 
miles from the temple. The place was once a resort of tigers, but 
none are now found. The Devi’s temple Jies in a thick forest of 
sdl trees with no habitation near it, Ghulam Kédir Rohilla was 
defeated by the Sirmir forces at this spot. It is owned and 
inhabited by Labdnds, 

Masra, 


Majra lies in 77° 35’ N. and 80° 25’ E., 20 miles east of 
Nahan. It was the head-quarters of the Tahsil till 1893 when they 
were transferred to Paunta. It now only possesses a police station, 
post office and forest chauki, with a comfortable bungalow which 
can be used asa rest-houso, situated near forests abounding in 
big and small game. The famous Jambu Kohala is close by. 
The bungalow was originally built for Lord Lytton who came to 
shoot in Jambu Khala. 

Moainanp. 


Moginand (Moganand) is the name of a village and low 
pass across the Siwalik range on the route from Séadhaura to 
Ndéhan, nine miles south-west of the latter town, in 30° 32’ N. 
and77°19'E. The path leads up the valley of the Markanda, past 
the village of Moginand, which formed the rendezvous of the 
British column for the attack on Néhan during the Gurkha war 
in 1815. The approximate elevation of the crest of the pass is 
2,600 feet above sea level, 


The population in 1901 was 231, 
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NAHAN, 


Néhan, founded by R4j4 Karam Park4sh in Sambat 1678 
is the capital of the State. Situated on an isolated ridge, 
it has a small population (6,256 souls in 1901). It is a 
picturesque town and well organised. Including the Civil Station 
its length is about two miles. The palace stands on the highest 
point, the town Jying on its west, north and south. East of 
the palace is a plain called the Chaugan, surrounded by neat 
buildings, including the Club and the gurdwdra of Guru Gobind 
Singh at its southern corner. Shamsherpur Cantonment, over 
a mile in length, lies west of the town. 


In and about the town are several tanks and springs, The 
water of the Shivpuri spring is the purest, but as it lies some 
distance from the town, only the wealthier inhabitants can make 
use of it, Bathing and washing in the tanks used for drinking 
are prohibited. J’he town is surrounded by forest. 


R4jé Shamsher Parkdsh built a house in the Italian style 
called the Shamsher Villa on the eastern extremity of the Na4han 
Dhar, The present Rdjé transacts the daily business of the 
State in » handsome building called the Head Office, erected on 
a small isolated hill in its compound ; a new office is in course of 
construction. The Villa is also used as a guest house for the 
Viceroy, Commander-in-Chief or Lieutenant-Governor. 


The District courts lie close by, with the offices of the 
Accounts, Forest and Police Departments, all ona ridge above the 
road leading from Ndhan'to/the Villa, ‘fhe Tahsfl is close-to the 
District courts. Inthe centre of the town is the Réni-tél Bégh 
Garden, It contains a round tank on the bank of which is a fine 
ig ea The iron foundry stands midway between the town and 
the Villa, 


The hospital, which is of modern design, lies outside the town» 
and the Zenéna Hospital is inside it near the Chaugdn, The 
boys’ school, a commodious building, lies east of the Chaugdn, 
and the Zendna Madrasa inside the town. 


It is said that the hill, on which the town now stands, was 
once the strong-hold of Bera Rangar, a notorious dacoit. A pro- 
verb runs: ‘* Bere ldé na chaure kaunthé aur saher,” 1.¢,, the cattle 
seized by Bera will never come back to you, get fresh ones. Bera 
had a kund or pit of stone on the Lai hill, In this he used to 
light a fire of cotton seed aud oil, and after his raids the beacon 
guided him back to his lair, 


__ The Devi temple built by him on the summit of this hill 
still exists, and his cattle-shed lay by the Lachcha tank iu the 
town, Bawa Banwdri Das, a well-known Sddhu, lived on this 
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hill, where the State bérddari now stands. Réja Karm Parkd&sh 
once arrived at this hill when hunting from Kalsi, and the Béwa 
begged him to found a town here, The R&jé did so and constructed 
a bérddari on the spot where the Bawa lived. ‘he dérdédari stands 
on ahigh ¢ibba. Itcan be seen from the train near Hardra 
Station. In those days tigers abounded in Nd&han, and the Béwa 
had reared several. A tiger’s roar at a propitious moment sug. 
gested the foundation of the town. The derivation of the name 
Néhan is either from-Nahar (Sanscrit == tiger), or ndh ( = king ) 
and din ( == abode). 


Nahan is 3,057 feet abovo sea level, In the hot weather 
punkhas are not usually required, The rains set in about the 
middle of June, and even on the hottest day the temperature does 
not rise above 100°. Usually at noon it reaches 90°, In the hot 
weather the temperature ranges between 80° and 90°, In the 
winter it is between 50° and 65°. 


The climate is moist. Epidemics scldom attack the town. 
Towards the end of September there is, however, some malarial fever, 
The water contains much lime, and tends to cause constipation, 
Snow never falls, out it rains heavily in January and February, 


The Municipality, constituted in 1887, consists of nine 
members, four clected and five nominated, all serving for a period 
of three years. The president is a paid official appointed by the 
Rajé, but the vice-president is elected. 


The income, mainly derived. from octroi, was Re. 15,243 in 
1903-04, and the expenditure Rs. 13,910. The Committee owns 
a number of houses and manages the forests round Néhan. From 
these it derives a considerable income. The Cantonment is 
administered by a Cantonment Magistrate, It contains a military 
hospital and a workshop which turns out accoutrements for the 
troops. 

Manirer. 


Mahipur lies sixteen miles north-west of N&han on a low spur 
of the Sain range. Itisasmall but pretty place with some pic- 
turesque waterfalls to the south. Itis situated ona plateau be. 
tween lofty hills on three sides, its southern edge overlooking low 
hills, The plateau is intersected by a hill stream which makes it 
very fertile, 

Manaana. 

MAngadh is a scattered village with a population of 380, 
It is built ona wide level plain surrounded on all sides by high hills 
and traversed by a torrent. 1 posseases an ancient Hindu temple 
which tradition connects with the Pandavas, but was probably 
built by Rajé Rasdlu of Sidlkot, whose style of building it recalls, 
It has been described in Ohapter I. Mdngadh is connected with 
Saréhan, about ten miles off, by a six-foot path. 
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Paunta, 


Paunta lies in 77° 40’ N, and 30° 45’ E. It has a population 
(1901) of 609, The Jumna flows close by on its east and south. 
It commands a fine view of the Dera Din and its hills. The 
town contains a famous Sikh temple where fairs are held on 
the Holis in March and the Baisdékhi in April. Guru Gobind 
Singh resided here for about three years (1742—45 Bikrami) and 
therefore the place is considered sacred. The colonization of the 
Kidrda Dun by Sikhs has increased its population. It also con- 
tains a fine Hindu temple, built by the daughter of R4jé Fateh 
Parkdésh on the bank of the Jumna. By her request she was 
cremated here, and a fine marble tomb was erected on the spot. 
Between the two temples is a spacious encamping-ground with 
fine avenues of trees. The Rampur ferry is only three miles distant, 
The Tahsfl (twenty-six miles from Nahan) is built of good pakka 
masonry. Bhagéni, where Guru Gobind Singh defeated the com- 
bined forces of the Rajas of Garhwaél and Bilaspur, is about eight 
miles from Paunta, The town has a dispensary, rest-house and post 
office, The Western Jumna Canal, authorities have a telephone 
office near the camping-ground, whence information of the daily 
rise and fall of the Jumna is sent to BogrewAla, 


RAJGARH. 


Réjgarh fort lies in 80° 52’ N. and 77° 28’ E. on a natural 
terrace. It is square, with a tower at each corner about forty feet 
high and twenty square, Fired and nearly demolished by the 
Gurkhas in 1814, it was subsequently restored. Its elevation 
above sea level is 7,115 fest. -—Rajgarh is the head-quarters.of the 
forest division of that name, and the Divisional Officer lives in 
the fort. About -half a mile from the fort is a small bazér in- 
habited by Kangra Suds, who act as bankers for the surround. 
ing villages. There is a post office and dispensary. 


SAIN. 


The Sdin range lies between 30° 37’ and 30°51’ N, and 
77° 15’ and 77° 29' E. ‘Thornton states that its length is about 
25 miles, running from north-west to south-east. This range 
divides the basin of the Jal4l from that of the Giri. Its esti- 
mated elevation above sea level is from 6,000 to 8,000 feet. It is 
the most fertile range in the cis-Giri hills, and produces rice of the 
best quality. 


SANGRAH, 
S4nerah lies in 77° 25’ N. and 30° 40’ E., trans-Giri, and 
commands a splendid view of the Sain range. It has a dispen- 


sary and post office, and was the head-quarters of Palvi Tahafl till 
1948 B, (1892 A.D.). 
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SARAHAN, 


Sardhan, the head-quarters of Tahsil Pachhdd, lies in 
77° 15’ N. and 30° 45’-E., and has a population of 132. It is a 
sultry place, but possesses a healthy climate, as a brisk breeze 
blows every morning and evening throughout the year, Sari- 
han is twenty-six miles from Nadhan, with which it is con- 
nected by a fine road. Dagshdi is twenty-one miles from the Tahsil 
building, The place has a dispensary, post office and primary 
school. It commands a splendid view of the low hills of Ghinni 
and Kot&éha and the plains of Nardingarh Tahsfl. It lies 
5,474 feet above sea level, 


Srremort Tat. 


The once famous town of Sirmar atood about ten miles north- 
west of Paunta on the southern bank of the Giri. Destroyed in 
1189 Bikrami, the ruins of its wells and bazdrs are still to be seen, 
and closo by is a tank called the-Sirmiri tank which is now 
almost all under cultivation...The rdjoan. which lies about a 
mile to the south-east of the ruins of Sirmur was made the capital 
of the State on 27th Phdyan 1252 (1095 A.D.) by Raja Subbans 
Parkésh, the founder of the present ruling family of Sirmur. 
It too is now in ruins. Among the ruins of Sirmtr is a stone 
pierced with a deep hole, lying on the top of a small hillock on the 
southern bank of the Girl.. In this hole the pole is said 
to have been fixed for the rope on which the juggler girl, by whose 
curse Sirmtir was destroyed, danced. The story is referred to at 
page 8, A similar stone is pointed out on the other side of the 
Giri. . 

TiLoKPUR, 


Tilokpur stands on an isolated hillock, eight miles north-west 
of Ndhan, in 77° 15’ N. and 30° 80’ E., at an elevation of 
1,413 feet. The place is famous for its temple of Devi Béla 
Sundri, described in Chapter I. An annual fairis held in April 
in her honour, A path connects it with the Kala4-Amb road at 
Sainwdla, nearly six miles below Ndhan, A_ cart-road runs 
between Kél4-Amb and Tilokpur for a distance of four miles, 
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SoME AGRICULTURAL TBRMS. 
Bdg: a large square field. 


Band{: a sub-division uf a fy4ér field: a Aydr is divided into several parts each called 
bands, 


Bdngar : high lying land containing sandstone, 

Bérd : a small field near the village : the ef4¢ of the plaius. In N4bana town every house 
has, in front of or behind it, a dérd or kitchen garden, but in the hills pepper and tobacco 
are generally grown in the ddrd, 

Bhankhar : similar to dhilar. 


Bhilar : dary, poor soil which is not improved even by manure. It will, however, grow 
maize, 4ulthe and other kharff crops. 


Bhud : sandy soil mixed with small stones, 


Dékar : a hard soil with a large proportion of clay. It bears good kharif crops, 
Deogarhe 2, field given to a deota, 


Gadht): a rich soil composed of hard clay, which forms bard large lumps. These have 


to be broken up before ploughing, ss they are so hard that the plough cannot break them, It 
is a first clasa soil, 


Gahért : @ poor stony soi!. 
Ghorél: mach the same as gahort. 


Jabal : wet marshy land, always full of water: It only produces poor crops of rice, 
Kaidhi: any irrigated land, 


Kaléwar : eoil of specially good quality, 
Kétal : land situated on the banks of emali rivers and hill! torrents. 


Khddar ; similar to panjobal, but which bears crops even. with a light rainfall, In the 
Pin moist lands situate io an old river bed are called &kddar, Khddar is the opposite of 
Bangar, Generally any lowlying land that retaing moisture is called &hddar, 


Khil : newly made and very poor land, 


Kydr : « field which remains constantly full of water from the time of sowing to tha 
harvest, It M®nerally bears rice, 


Obar ghair-khédd : land neither irrigated nor manured, 


Obar Khddé : land unirrigated, but manured, 


Paldf: land frequently visited by frost and cold. Heavy rain injures its produce (from 
pdld, frost’), 


Panjotal : moiat land, which produces crops even in a dry season, 


Péplt: stony soil with a layer of earth over it, It requires heavy rain, The Dhérthi 
tange is chiefly composed of this soil. 


Pétt: along narrow field, 
Pdwari : always open to the sun : in contrast to ehdlat, 


Pédf: a very poor soil with a thin layer of earth over the stones, generally found on the 
banks of streams, It produces moth and similar crops in seasons of good rainfall, 


Réalf : sandy soil which retains moisture for a long time, and requires manore to produce 
@ good crop of wheat, 


Saildba : moist land situate on the bank of a river, hill torrent or water course, 


Ser : wide level ground which containa loamy clay and which even with light rain will 
produce good harvest, Such soil is also called masit, 
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Sh4k: soil, chiefly composed of sand and small stones, which does not produce good 
crops, 


Shderf : much the same as dard, but amallor jn size and more freely manured. 


Shelat : land over-shadowed by hills, and which thus gets very little warmth from the 
aun, It is generally kept damp by the moisture of the hills, Tke crops grown in it take 
long time to mature and heavy rain is injurious to them. 


Tika: a very good soil producing rich crops, 


APPENDIX If, 


LanpD MeEascres. 


The State has two standards known as pukita and khdm. The pukhta standard is 
used in the tahsil of N4han and the Kidérda Din, while in the Tahefls of Pachhéd and Rainkdé 
the khdm bigah is the standard, 99 inches make a gatha of 4 pukhia bigah and 67 inches 
that of a khdm bigah, A square gatha wakes a diswansa, 20 biswunsas make w biswa and 20 
diswds mako 0 bigah. 32 pukhta biswde are equal to an acre ‘Ibree zamfuddri khdm 
Bigohe make a pukhta bigah, But the hill zaminddre measure their fells by the weight of seed, 
In DbAithi, Ghini and ecnerally in the N&éhan Tahsfi kackeha sévs and mans are in use, while 
in the hilly idqds ie patha is the gencral standard. A kachoha sé 19 equal to 32 telds and 
a kachcha man of 10 kachcha séra is cqual to 16 Government standard sé. The State 
standard khdm bigah ia equal to 1°4 sérs dhdm of wheat standards of the eaminddre. In 
Measuring only the wheat is taken into consideration. A pdtha is equel to & sévs khdm, or 
2 sérs of Government standard. Seven and-a-half pdthas make a pukAta bigah, or in other 
words 874 sérs Ram of aced are sown in u pukhta higah, 


APPENLTIX III. 
‘Weicuts anp Measures. 
The saminddri weights sre dadm, and according to this system one edr equals to 82 


tolds, The weights in NAhan itself ate pukita, ie, the sé equals 80 tlds, Zuminddre 
generally have weights, but measures are largely used in the hills, The solid, whi h ia also 


‘ealled a th.égri, aud iu K4nera, Tatsfl Ratnkd, a thoia, equals 1} sére Adm, Four solids make 


one patha, The zamtaddrs keep weights, viz, 4 pdo, nde, 4 adr, sév ail 6 aéva jn their houses, 
One patha equals 6 sera tham, 16 pathas one 7:tniand 20 sinis one khdr. 12 girahs make 
one khan yard. Four fingers make one chapped and 2 cubits make one Adth. The hdth is 
the distance from the tip, of the forefinger to the elbow, The cubit is from tke tip 
of the thumb to the tip of. the little finger. The &hadm yard is made of one hath 
and one cubit. The paksa yard is made of 2 haths or 4 cubits. One gadam ia equal 
to 8 hath: or 14 yards pakka, Hill people use the khdm yard, the pasta being used 
in the Dén and at Néhan, ‘The fprocers’ and retail vendors’ weights are folds nnd 
mashdy as used in the plains. Trank-Gitta sulted tg equal to 40 tolds, but. in the cis-Giri 
part of Tahsi! Hachhdd it has no fixed standard, Some people make it do te'ds, o hera 
only 32. Its weight depends on the custom of the family, and it is anly used in Jending grain 
which is measured on repaymeut by the same svlAd by which it was measured wken lent. 
But the patha has a fixed weight, being equal to 2 séra pukhts trans Giri, while in Sain it 
equals 3 sérs, Hence trans-Giri the fréad equals 32 maunds, wuile in Sain itis 48 maunds. Sain 
and the cis-Giri parts of Tais{l Pachhdd have a measure called éahat-a which is equal to 9 sds 
bham, Ut derivesita name from bakatar, iv, 72, having been invented in 1872 B:krami. 
It is only wel on the 4ratedra or threshing floor for dividing the grain into shares. In 
Tahbefl Kainké there is another meagure called 2dré, which equala 4 pathde. 
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L— Menispermaseaa, 

(1) Cocculus laurifolius : kirka, 
(2) Cissampcios pareira, 

Il. —Berberidee, 
(3) Berherig aristata : kasmal. 
(4) i Lycium : kashmal, 
(8) rs Nepaleasis, 

ITI,— Bininea, 
(6) Flacourlin Ramontchi: Aangu or hongi, 
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(7) 


(8) 
(9) 


(10) 
(ul) 


(12) 
(13) 


LV,.—Diptervoarpea, 


Shorea robusta : edi. 
Vi—Malvacea. 


Kydia calycina, 


Bombax malabaricum : simal, 
V1.—~-Sterculacea, 


Sterculia sps. 


" colorata, 


VII.—Tilliasea, 


Grewia oppositifolia : dint, 


»  sclerophylla: pharria, 


ijee , vestita: dhamin, 


(18) 


(16) 
q7) 
(18) 


(19) 
(20) 
(21) 
(22) 
(23) 


(24) 
(25) 
(26) 


(27) 
(28) 


(29) 


(30) 
(31) 


(82) 
(33) 
(34) 
#5) 


»  asiaticn: phalsi dhaman, probably used for refining sugar ia Sabéranpor, 
fruit acid ; rope made of its bark. 


»  tiliefolia : damin, fruit eaten, used for cart shafts, etc. 
» eapida, A shrub, Fruit common in Din pastures, 
» laevigata: daewal, greenish bark : a tree 30 fect bigh, 
VIIT—Rutacee, 
Zantboxylum alatum : tirmal, 
Limonia acidissima. 
Citrus, orange lemon : cultivated. 
Feronia clephantum : koith hkathai, 
Aegle marmelos : d¢2, 
IX.—Sinaruhea, 
Gicrasma quassioides. 
X.—Burseracea. 
Garuga pinnata : Aharpat 
XL—Meliacea, 
Melia indica : nfm, 
» azadirachta : deh or bakdin, 
Cedrela toona : tus, 
ATI.—Nicinee. 
Nex dipyrena,, 
X1IL—Celastrina, 
Evonymus spo, 
Ele@odendron Rozburghii : baksa. 


ALV — Rhanmea,; 


Zizyphus vulgaris: der, 
in = OXYphylla: deri giggar, 
so Jujuba:: ber, 


w wmummularia;: malla ber, 


ul 
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(36) 


(37) 


(38) 
(39) 
(40) 
(41) 
(#2) 


(43) 
(44) 
(45) 
(46) 
(47) 
(48) 
(49) 
(50) 


(51) 


(52) 
(53) 
(53 a) 
(54) 
(55) 
(58) 
(57) 
(58) 
(59) 
(60) 
(61) 
(62) 
(63) 
(64) 
(85) 
(66) 
(67) 
(68) 
(59) 
(70) 
(1) 
(71a) 


XV.— Ampelidee, 
Vitis latifolia, 
» himalayana, 
XVI.—Sapindacea, 
Aesculus indica, 
Schleichera trijuga : gosum, 
Sapindus detergens : ritha, 
Acer villosum, 
BPS 
AXVIT,— Anacardiacee, 
Rhus cotinuse : téag. 
» 8ps 
Pistacia integerrima : kakkar, 
Odina Wodier : singhan, 
Semecarpus anacardium : bAtlawe, 
Mangifera indica : am, 
Ruchanania latifolia: chirauli. 
Spondias mangifera : amare. 
AVIIT,= Moringa. 
Moringa pterygosperma : stavjua. 


XIX, —Leguminosea, 


Indigofera atropurpurea : kathe, etc. 
ai heterantha. 
" pulchella, 
Abrus precatoriua: gunga ,ratti seed), 
Erythrina suberosa : dhaul ahah, 
Butea frondosa : dhak, 
Desmodium tilisefolium, 
‘i Bps. 
Ongeinia calbergioides : sandan, 
Dalbergia sissoo : shfsham, 
Casalpinia sepiaria : Raraunj, 
Bauhinia purpurea: kurali, Raohnat, 
»  etusa: kandela, 
»  Vablii: madjhan, 
Tamarindus indica : imi, 
Cassia fistula: amaltds, 
Albizzia julibrissin ; siras. 
rr stipulata ; sivis, 
Acacia farnesiana : babii, 
s arabica: Atkar, 
»  catechu: khair, 


Melletia auriculata, 
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XX,~ Rosacea, 


(72) Prunus persica : art, 


(73) 
(74) 
(75) 
(76) 
(77) 
(78) 
(79) 
(80) 
(81) 
(82) 
(83) 


($4) 
(84a) 


(85) 
(86) 
(87) 
(87a) 


(88) 
(89) 
(90) 
(91) 
(92) 
(98) 
(m4) 


(95) 
(96) 


(87) 
(98) 
(99) 


(100) 


(101) 
(102) 
(103) 
(104) 


(108) 
(106) 


» «= armeniaca : zarddlw, 
» ~~ puddum : padam, 
» ~—-padus, 
Prinsepia utilis, 
Rubus paniculatus : anchhu (black). 
» flavus, 
» lasiocarpus: gunacku (black). 
Rosa moschata : huji, 
» webbiana : guldd, 
Pyrua variolosa : kaint, 
Cratecgus sps, 
Cotoneaster acuminata: raush, 


” 8p. 
XXTI,—Sazifragee. 


Deutzia stuminea, 
» corymbosa, 
Philadelphus coranarius : puddhera, 


Ribes nigram, 
XXII.— Combratacea, 


Combretum decandrum. 
Terminalia belerica: behera, 

re chebula: karrar, 

i tomentosa : jain, 
Anogeisgus latifolia: bakli or chhal, 
Eugenia jambolana: jaman, 


»  operculata: piaman, 
AXIIL—Lythraviea, 
Woodfordia floribunda : dhai, 


Lagerstraemia parviflora: dhaura. 
XXIV,—Samydacea, 
Casearia tomentosa: chilla, 
a graveolens: ,, 


Carica papaya : popiy’, in gardens only, 


XXV— Cactea, 
Opuntia dillenii: nagphan, 
AXXV £—~ Cornacea, 
Marlea begonisfolia: tumbri, 
Cornus oblonga, 
» —sGapitata: tharwal 
XXVIL,— Caprifoliacea, 
Lonicera sp. 
Abella triflora, 
Viburnom sp, 
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(107) 
(108) 


(109) 


(110) 
qi 
(12) 
(118) 


(114) 
(116) 


(118) 
(uz) 
(118) 
(119) 


(120) 
(121) 
(122) 
(123) 
(124) 


(125) 


(126) 


(127) 


(128) 
(129) 


(180) 
(181) 
(32) 
(133) 


(134) 


(136) 
(136) 
(187) 
(138) 
(139) 


Vk 


XXVIII,—Rubiacee. 
Adina cordifolia : Aaldu, 


Randia dumetorum : mainphal. 
XXIX,— Sapotacee, 
Bassia latifolia : mahza, 
XXX,—Hricacea, 

Andromeda ovalifolia: ayar. 
Rhododendron arboreum : doraes, 

a authopogon, 
Myrsine africana: ehupra, 


XXXL— Edonacea, 
Diospyros montana : tendu, 


- malanoxylon : ¢imur, 
XXXIT.— Oleinea, 
Olea fragrans : shillong, near temples. 
Jasminum revolutum : chambeli, 
sambac. 
Nyctanthes Abor-tristia: har sing at, 


AXXITI,—Apocynacea, 
Carissa carandas: karaunda, 


» diffusa, 
Wrightia tomentosa : dudhi. 
Holarrbona antidysenterica : kura. 
Nerium odorum : gautura, 
XXXIV, —Asclepiadea, 
Calotropie gigantea : ah. 
XXIXV.— Boraginea, 
Cordia myxa : lasora. 


XXXVI-~Convolvulacea. 


Convolvulus ep, 


XXX VIT, —Bignoniacee, 
Stereospermum suaveolens: padal, 


Tecoma undulata (in gardens only). 
XXXVITL—Betulacea, 
Betula bhojpattra : bAgjpatra, 
» acuminata, 


Alnas nepalensis : Aoki, 


» ~onitida, 
AXAIX = Salicinea, 
Salix sps, 
XT Cuputifera, 
Querous semecarpifolia : Aurshu, 


» —_—s incana: dan, 

" Gilatata : mornd 

» ~—s MDnulata: daunt, 
Carpinus faginea, 
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(140) 
(141) 
(142) 
(148) 


(144) 


(145) 


(146) 


£147) 
(4s) 


(149) 
(150) 
(151) 
(152) 
(183) 
(154) 
(153) 
(156) 
(157) 
(158) 
(155) 
(160) 


(161) 
(2) 
(163) 
(164) 
(165) 
(166) 
(167) 
(168) 


(169) 
(170) 
(171) 
(172) 
(173) 
(174) 
(175) 


(176) 


(177) 


(178) 


XLI,—Myricacea, 
Myrica sapida: Raephal. 
XLIL.—Juglandea. 
Jugians regia: akhrot. 
XLIIL—~Acanthacea. 
Adhatoda vasica: basuthi, 
XELIV.—Myrtacea. 
Eucalyptus globulus (in gardens), : 
XIV.— Verbenacea, 
Lantana alba, noticed only in gardena. 
XLVI—Laurinea, 


Litsxa zeylamica : chirara, 


XL VIL—Thymelacee, 


Daphue eps. 

XLVIIT—Loranthacea, 
Viscum album : banda. 
Loranthus ligustrinus, 


XLIX.~—Urticacea, 

Debregeasia sps. 
Morus alba: tut, 
Morus serrata: chimu, 
Ficus bencalensis : bax cheroti, 

yy -religiosa : pipal, 

» glomerata: dudhari. 

» hispida ‘i 
“yy, Carica, 

«  Virgata, ete., ete. 
Caltis australis: klirak. 
Ulwus integrifolia: papri. 

s cawpestris, 

L.— Euphorblacee. 
Euphorbia royleana. 
is sps. 
TxececariA sebifera (tallow tree). 
Thewia nudiflora: dhillaura, 
Mallotus philippinensis : kambella. 
Briedelia retusa : ekdania. 
Putranjiva ,  Siageota. 
Phyllanthus emblica (myrobolum) : aoala, 
LI.—Conifera. 

Pinus longifolia : ehir, 

» excelsa: kali chir, 
Cedrus deodara or Labani: elon, 
Abies smithiana. 
Abies Webbiana, 
Capressus torulosa, 
Taxus baccata, 


LI—Palna, 
Pheenis sylvestris, 
LIIT,— Gramineae, 
Arundinaria falcuta, 
LIV, —~Liliacea, 


Aqave Americana (American aloe). 
vil 
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APPENDIX V. 


Some Hovsruorp Terws. 


Cis-Girs, Trans Girt, 
Bakrdl, a shed in which goats are kept, 


Pérd, a part of a room separated by a wooden 
wall in which rams are kept. 


Bhint, wall, Bdwar, second storey, 
Bhit. 


Chaubdrd, central room, 


Chaukhat, door frame, 
Chhdt or khiur, roof. Chhdbu, part of a pent rood 


Dwar, door: also used trane-Giri, 
Ghar, the house of a rich man, 
Khanéear, a decorative wooden frame 
attached to the ridge of a peut. 
Khardngni, court- yard, 
Kothari, a small back room. 
Ménihi, first floor roof, 


Ménd, ground floor : also used trang-Giri, 


Meri, window. Daphi, 


Alér, floor of the ground floor, 


Ogal, 8 wooden bar used to harricade the door 
from inside : also used trans-Giri, 


Ogli, a etore-house on the ground floor with a 
stone floor and walls, but without any door ; 
zrainis poured into it through a hole, called 


dé2 in the roof. 


Parachhd, beam. Sth, 
Phali, door pannel. Pharkdl, a stone step; 
Pord, an oblong room in front, Pharkion, wooden floor of the first atorey, 
Rindi, ventilator. Sanddli, a small window, 
Sawdrd, cook-house, Rasoe, 
Shangal, chain, 
Shirhi, ladder, Shr, 
Tali, apper storey, but in trans-Giri it means 

the house of ‘an ordinary man, as opposed 

to ghar, 
Tira, niche, Ting, balcony; 


Vil 


Siruvr State. J 


Names OF UTENSILS. 


CleGirs (Sdin, te.) 


Chhari, churn, 

Duhni. 

Dhontu, bellows, 

Called kaokhditu. 

Thdjri,a kind of earthen ware kugga. 


Kédthra, a wooden plate, 


Kuktu, a small hugga. 


Nb or nagalths, 


Lutia or lotri, 


Also cia-Giri. 


Thdli, a braas plate. 


Batwa, 


Cis- Girt, 
Hanja, a bed, 


Cite Giri. 
Daddli, a blanket of white wool, 
Dohy, a \arge fine blanket, 
Thagga,a shirtt, 
Khoshri, cloth pieced, used as a langot, 


Pankhi, a fine blanket. 
Saluka, a waistcoat, 


Suthdn or sildwar, trousers, 


Household terme. 


{ Part .A. 


Appendix V. 
Trane Giri. —w 


Bolwa,a cup. 

Bhaddu, a cooking pot. 

Chari, a large pot. 

Diva, & metal or earthen lamp. 
Doerah, a milk pot, 

Dohki, a big spoon, 

Handa, a wooden pot io which milk is churned, 
Hondki, another cooking pot, 
Kashara, a wooden cup. 

Kondli, a wooden plate. 
KXhamra, a wide-mouthed vessel. 


Kundra, an earthen pot in which gaugats is 
boiled, 


Lathi, a pipe of a hukka. 

Lotrs, a small brass water-pot, 
Mongate, a large metal plate, 

Pardt, 9 large brats plate, 

Ténbia, a cooking pot of another kind, 
Tokna, a braas pot larger than @ tokni, 


Tokoni, s large brass pot, 


FUBNITURE. 


Trans. Giri. 


Kotht, a large heavy wooden box (made io 
Jubbal). 


Pird, a wooden stool. 


Dharethi, a large wooden box, 


Dreag, 


Trans- Girt, 


Also used traus-Giri, 


Loia, a woollen coat, 
Alsu, a woollen shoe, 


Kameli, a blanket, 


Zevd, a cotton cover for night. 


Angta, a waistcoat for women, 
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Name of Tahsail. Name of chak, Wheat, Cotton, Mustard, Sesamun, 


sree | ee ee eo ammectes | omen Cee | aE me wens | SSESTOreED meaner | —eennmns © 


M.S, Ch M.8.Cb.} M.S. Ch M.S. Ch, 








Paunta .. { 2. Khol Harfpur ... 478 2 20 0 6 0 0 2 3 0 
2, Din ai 4710 220 0 6 0 0 2 212 
3. N4li Khera yl 40% 8 218 4 6 0 0 28 2 
4, Giripdr £ 6380 0 218 6 6 0 0 28 0 
6. Korla * 433 4 aes ee 3.8 0 
6. Pahéri | 423 0 218 0 6 0 0 3 8 6 
Néhan wf 1, Banear ads B22 6 220 0 21412 22 8 


2, Panchéhal es 6 22 6 1 38 14 214 22 & 


, Dbérthi oes 522 6 i 220 0 oe 
4, Bajhdra ‘ee 522 6 220 0 214 12 228 
6. Jhajar a0 5 22 6 920 0 214 12 228 
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VI Appendix VI. 
Settlement of Sirmér State per bigak. 


—— 

















} 
Upsom. Indian corn.| Uinger. Rice. Turmeric, Gram, Barley. 

M.S. M.S, Ch. M.S. M, §. Ch, M.S. Ch, M. 8. Ch. M. 8, Ch. 
0 3 420 8 2 6 6 4 oF 437 8 820 0 

| 0 3 420 8 a 6 6 4 ive 431 4 3.9 8 
0 3 420 8 ase G6 12 a 431 0 3.9912 

{ 

0 3 420 8 19 0 6 6 4 324 0 431 0 3.912 


19 0 70.8| 17.0 


oO 


4 23 12 319 4 


M03 913 4 “19 0 


a 
°o 
° 
3 
° 
° 


420 0 310 4 


| 
0 3 626 5 24 16 620 0 712 8 429 0 230 0 


03} 626 6 2416] 620 0| 712 8] e201] 638 


24 16 6 20 0 712 8 eee 135 0 
24 16 6 20 0 712 8 429 12 230 0 


24 16 6 20 0 712 8 4 29 12 230 0 
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———— eae SSS oe 











Name of Tahsil, Name of chak, Pulee, ‘ Linseed, Musree. | Maswora, 
A erase abel ica Gal aria 
Paunta | 1. Khol Barfpur 220 0 ese 313 4 8 6 8. 
2, Dén sei 220 0. 220] 28 212 2 813. 
3, N4li Khera od 218 4 3 a 280 21) 4 
4, Giripér on 218 4| 210 23 0 211. 
6. Korla se 3\24 0 3-10 3 8 8 419 4 
6. Pahéari = 3.24 0 a | 390 490 
Néhban «1, Kéngar ws 128 0 226.15 4.16 12 
2, Panchdhal .., 123 1 oe 230 41612 
8. Dhéarthi oes 128 1 ne 210 4.16 13 
4. Bajhdra Sei 123 0 gis 327 0 4.16 12 


& Jhbéjar ew 123 1 ove 227 0 41612 


SC Ty 





an 
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Vegetables,| Kangpi, Sugarcane, | Tobacco. Peas. Kulthi, Safflower, 
M,8.Chj M.8.Ch M5, Ch M.S. M.S, Ch M.8, Ch, Sts. 
3 20 0. ane 900 3 80 2°20 0, 220.0 80 
511 6 eee 900 8 30 215 6 220 0 30 
611 6 aes 90 0. 3 30 220 0 215 4 30 
a 20 0. 8 8B Mi 33712 tee 
20.0.0 ves 90 0: 3 5 203, 338 0 oot 
61 26 0 Pe as 3.5 bs 438 0 ke 
61 26 0 wed a 310 eee 438 0 aes 
61 26 0 “a a 3 10 ee 438 0 si 
61 26 0 tee 15 3 4: 38 eas. 438 0 “ee 
61 26 0 . 143 4 3 | aoe 438 0 e 
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